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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Presidential campaign is beginning to cast its 

shadows before. Both parties have fixed the date 
and place of meeting of their Conventions ; the Re- 
publicans will meet June 3, at Chicago, and the 
Democrats July 8, in the same city. The newspapers 
are already discussing the availability of various can- 
didates, but it was not until last week that any 
action of any body of men could be called in any 
wise significant. The dinner given by a number of 
independent Republicans in Brooklyn, on Friday 
evening, for the purpose of securing an interchange 
of views on the Presidential campaign, and the con- 
ference held the following day in this city, were both 
largely attended, and are sigrificant of the political 
sentiment of the better class of Republicans. Mr. 
Carl Schurz said pointedly at the dinner that the 
Republican party is apt to succeed when it deserves 
success, and at the coming election it will be sire to 
succeed only if it deserves success. Neither of the 
two parties at this moment command either the con- 
fidence ur the support of the majority of the popu- 
lar vote of the country ; both are minority parties ; 


a 


| 


a great mass of citizens stand between them, and it 
is this mass who are to determine who shall be the 
next President of the United states. The object of 
the dinner and of the conference was not to indicate 
any candidate,. but to emphasize those qualities which 
alone can secure the election of the candidate that 
the Republicans may nominate. The resolutions 
adopted by the conference were to the point; they 
declare ‘‘ That it is indispensable to the success of the 
Republican party that the character, record, and 
political associations of its candidates for the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States should 
be such as to warrant entire confidence in their readi- 
ness to defend the advance already made toward 
divorcing the public service from party politics and 
to continue those advances till the separation has 
been final and complete.” This declaration is fol- 
lowed by one equally important, to the effect that no 
interference with the free choice of delegates to the 
National Convention by Congressional districts should 
anywhere be tolerated, and that the interests of the 
Republican party demand that the management of 
the campaign should be confided to men whose char- 
acter and record are such as to command the unhesi- 
tating support and confidence of all members of the 
party. A permanent organization was effected and 
a permanent committee will be organized, with repre- 
sentatives from all the States. 


This is an important action, and it indicates the 
way in which independents may be able to control 
the character, if they are not able to select the actual 
candidate for the Presidency. It is very certain that 
the next President of the United States will be elected 
by the independent vote, and that he cannot be 
elected without it. Both parties are equally de- 
pendent upon this vote, and neither has the slightest 
chance unless its candidate commands the support of 
the independent voters. Of this there is no sort of 
doubt, but there is serious doubt as to whether the 
party leaders understand the matter, even after all 
the lessons that have been not only taught, but 
beaten into them during the last few years. There is 


real cause of apprehension that the Republican party,- 


forgetting recent history, may nominate a machine 
man and suffer the defeat by Republican votes 
which will as certainly follow as the defeat of Mr. 
Folger followed the chicanery which secured his 
nomination. By organization and by expression of 
opinion in every State, the independents may be able 
to make such an impression on the minds of the prac- 
tical politicians in the Republican party as to insure 
the nomination of a good man, and to this end the 
organization perfected in New York last week may 
be able to contribute not a little. The reign of the 
politicians of the Conkling or the Kelly stripe will 
linger for some time yet in this country, and the rule 
of the partisan is not yet a thing of the past, but the 
power of both politician and partisan is slowly dis- 
integrating under the influence of a wider political 
education and the development of a nobler ideal of pub- 
lic life. The state of affairs has become so intolerable 
that it has begun to cure itself by a healthful reac- 
tion. Evidences of the spread of the spirit of inde- 


pendence and of intelligent political action are now 


too impressive and too numerous to need re-enforce- 
ment by any new exhibition of popular feeling. If 
the sentiment of independent voters is made clear 
enough it will make the nomination of any such 
man as Mr. Blaine, or Mr. Arthur, or Mr. Logan im- 
possible. It is more than likely that such a nomina- 
tion would start an independent party fully organ- 
ized and with that fresh enthusiasm which our poli- 
tics have so sadly lacked during the last two dec- 
ades. 


The bill now before the Legislature to prevent stock 
watering contains much more stringent provisions 
than any of its predecessors. It forbids the issue or 


sale of any corporation’s stock until the nominal par 
value shall have been paid in money into such cor- 
poration. It provides that every corporation shall 
keep its lists of shareholders constantly open to the 
inspection of every shareholder, of the Attorney. 
General, and, if the corporation be a railroad, of the 
Railroad Commissioners; and contains a severe 
penalty for the violation of this provision. The pro- 
vision with regard to the payment in money of the 
full stock into the corporation, if adopted, would in- 
troduce very radical changes in the management of 
the corporations in this State, and is open to a very 
grave objection. There has been, no doubt, a good 
deal of bogus paying in of capital represented by all 
kinds of patent rights and other intangible values ; 
but, on the other hand, it often happens that a part 
of the bona fide capital of a corporation is land, or a 
patent which has great and positive value, or ma- 
chinery, or some other actual property. The corpora- 


tions whose stock represents only money are probably _ 


very few. There is a legitimate place for the present 
method of turning in property in part payment of 
capital stock, and the abuse of the method might be 
easily remedied without making illegal that which is 
not only in proper cases perfectly lawful, but is mat- 
ter of great commercial convenience and use. 

The principal topic of interest in England is, of 
course, the situation in the Soudan. The fall of 
Tokar was, fortunately for the Government, unat- 
tended by the frightful slaughter which generally 
follows a victory in the East. The feeling has been 
so intense that, while the country has been substan- 
tially with the Ministry, another serious calamity 
might have caused a temporary reaction of public 
feeling sufficient to endanger the Cabinet. The 
Tories have been so divided and so lacking in any 
policy of their own that they have not been able to 
take advantage of their opportunities. Sir Stafford 
Northcote has taken one line and Lord Randolph 
Churchill another, and their divergence is now so 
marked as to make probable a difference among their 


followers which will compel either the one or the | 


other to retire from leadership. Present indications 
seem to point to the success of Lord Churchill, in 
spite of his audacity and his general unscrupulous- 
ness. Sir Stafford Northcote, a cautious, conserva- 
tive, and moderate man of very considerable ability, 
is so lacking in the temper of a leader that his fol- 
lowers, instead of supporting him enthusiastically, 
are always in an attitude of criticism toward him. 
Churchill, on the other hand, gains adherents by 
sheer audacity ; and, although lacking the first ele- 
ments of statesmanship, is not unlikely, by sheer 
persistence and impudence, to become the popular 
leader of the Conservative party. 

A French statistician, who has been making an 
extensive study of facts on the divorce question, has 
published some interesting conclusions as the result 
of his investigations.“ He distributes all countries 
into three groups: the first group, among which 
divorces average from one to five in a thousand 
marriages, includes Italy, Russia, and Scotland ; the 
second group, in which the divorces average from six 
to ten in every thousand marriages, includes Sweden, 
Norway, Holland, and Hungary ; the third group, in 
which divorces average from eleven to twenty-eight 
in every thousand marriages, includes the other 
leading nations of the world. The investigator thinks 
that the laws of the different countries have no in- 
fluence on this result, and quotes Norway and Den- 
mark as evidence ; both countries having the same 
laws, and Norway exhibiting a high standard of moral- 
ity while Denmark exhibits a very low one. In one 
of the Swiss Cantons there is scarcely ever a divorce, 
while in another the number of divorces is large. 
According to the statistics gathered by this observer, 
artists and literary men are the most unfortunate 
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class in the matter of unhappy marriages. He runs 
a curious parallel between the statistics of divorces 
and suicides; Saxony being the country in which 
both divorce and suicide are most prevalent. Another 
singular and significant fact is that in cases where 
the husband is from five to twenty-five years older 
than the wife the number of divorces are 184 ina 
thousand marriages ; where he is more than twenty- 
five they drop to one per cent. 


Bismarck’s explanation of the return of the Lasker 
resolutions places him in a more disagreeable light 
than before. The act itself, without explanation, was 
a discourtesy to this country, but the explanation 
makes it an insult to the German people as well. 
After declaring that the recognition of the per- 
sonal qualities of a German is gratifying to the na- 
tional feeling, he says that the resolution contains 
an opinion regarding the object and effect of Herr 
Lasker's political activity which is opposed to his 
convictions ; in other words, he constitutes himself 
the sole judge of all communications which the high- 
est legislative body of the United States may choose 
to send to the highest legislative body in Germany. 
So far as we are concerned this incident is of no sort 
of importance ; it isa matter of absolute indifference 
what attitude Bismarck takes toward us; his entire 
misapprehension of our political institutions and his 
abhorrence of them are so well known that we do not 
expect him to occupy a judicial attitude under any 
circumstances. The action of Congress in the matter 
was ill-advised, and it is to be hoped that that body 
may jearn a lesson which will prevent it in the future 
from laying itself open to unnecessary rebuff. The 
incident is only painful as it reflects upon the politi- 
cal condition of Germany ; the attitude of Bismarck 
shows what a farce the parliamentary system is in 
Germany, and how completely German Liberalism is 
_ overshadowed by the grandfatherly government under 
which it is allowed to exist. It recalls Mr. Arnold's 
recent and admirable criticism of the German people 
when he said that they lacked civie courage ; and re- 
ealis also Heine’s declaration that the German loves 
liberty as he loves his grandmother. Bismarck was 
rever a courteous man, and, in fact, courtesy and 
delicacy of feeling have never been characteristics of 
the German nation, especially in its public capacity. 
It would be the greatest folly, therefore, to lay any 
emphasis on, or to permit any national feeling to be 
stirred by, an act of discourtesy from a man who has 
never learned or practiced any other art in his deal- 
ings with men. 


Reports of the constitutional struggle in Norway 
have been so scanty and infrequent as to make it dif- 
ficult to follow the movement of affairs with any 
clear intelligence. Readers of The Christian Union 
will recollect that at last accounts the trial of the 
ministers who liad been impeached by the Storthing 
was in progress. According to the latest intelligence 
the Prime Minister's case has been argued, and the 
judgment was, in all probability, delivered on the 
15th of this month. The Norwegian Parliament 
opened early in the month. Extraordinary interest 
attended its first session, because none of the im- 
peached ministers could declare the session open, and 
the King was, therefore, obliged to attend in person 
and face his enemies. He seems to have appreciated 
the gravity of the situation, and refrained in the 
Speéch from the Throne from any allusion to the po- 
litical situation : although he has recently declared 
to some members of the Swedish Parliament that it 
was impossible for him to yield to the demands of 
the Norwegian Storthing in the present constitutional 
struggle. The impossibility which confronts him is 
the same as that which confronted Charles I. : the im- 
possibility of reconciling government by the will of a 
sovereign with government by the will of the people. 
The people of Norway have borne themselves with 
admirable moderation and good sense, and the victory 
of constitutional government in Norway can only be 
deferred by some unwise action on their part, which 
is very improbabie. 


In Dr. Newman’s church the Newman party have 
asked their opponents to join with them in a mutual 
council, and their opponents have refused. The 
trustees have thereupon refused to open the church 
for an ex parte council. We shall be surprised if the 
first action of the ex parte council is not that both 
parties agree in calling a council satisfactory to both 
parties, and submitting to it the matters in dispute. 
The grounds of action of the Newman party will be 
found stated in our columns elsewhere. 


LENT. 
NCE more the Christian world sweeps’ into the 
dark shadow of that eclipse of suffering, loneli 

ness, and death which begins with the temptation in 
the wilderness and ends with ‘the crucifixion on 
Mount Calvary. Innumerable generations have trod- 
den the paths through which Ohrist passed from one 
agony to another in the long rejettion of his work 
and his person to the final consummation of his cru- 
cifixion, but the story is never old and never devoid 
of fresh and wonderful elements of power. The 
truths which lie on the surface of the narrative are 
so many andl of such deep import that the annual re- 
currence of the events which teach them will leave 
them unexhausted to the end of time; while the 
deeper and inexplicable mysteries that lie in the 
depths of Christ’s experience will remain forever un- 
explored. The Christian world can only skirt the 
borders of this desert place into which the Master 
went alone ; it can only pause with reverent thought 
at the entrance of that garden of agony which is so 
full of the fragrance of a divine self-surrender to this 
day; it can only stand with shaded eyes before a 
cross which represents to itself its own sinfulness, its 
own need, and its own salvation. 

But out of this mystery of light there flash all 
manner of wonderful suggestions, upon which mind 
and heart can seize, even if they cannot penetrate to 
that which lies hidden within. No one can enter the 
Lenten season without feeling, as the deepest experi- 
ence which it brings to him, a conception of the im- 
passable gulf which lies between sin and righteous- 
ness ; a consciousness of the impotency and need of 
every human soul inthe presence of its God. The 
thought of our own sinfulness, borne in upon us with 
the recurrence of the memory of Christ’s suffering, is 
a thought that must humble us. In the activity. of 
life, in the hurry and rush of it, men are apt to lose 
the sense of their own need and their own separation 
from God, to become in a way accustomed to a lower 
level of life and to separation from the Divine source 
of purity and power. We need perpetually to go 
back again to those deep experiences which at various 
times in our lives have made us feel how unworthy 
the best of usis of the Divine love. In our search 
after God through the world of nature and the 
world of law, and in our discernment of the 
revelations which he has made of himself, we become 
in a way habituated to the thought of God, and lose 
something of that awe and fear which comes with the 
first consciousness of the existence of the Divine Be- 
ing. The truest and the most fruitful life must carry 
that thought with it, and must renew that experience 
perpetually. It is the service of the Lenten season, 
that by natural guidance of thought through histori- 
cal association it brings back that experience and re- 
news that sense of need. The great struggle of life 
is not for knowledge, nor for peace, nor for happi- 
ness ; but for that inner and radical and complete 
righteousness which alone brings the human soul 
into true relation with its God. 


THE SOUDAN CAMPAIGN. 


E propose in this article to give our readers 
a bird’s-eye view of the events which have 
issued in the present Soudan campaign. We give on 
another page some account of the extraordinary man 
who has been appointed Governor-General at Khar- 
toum, and to whose judgment the solution of the 
present singular complications has been intrusted. 
The Soudan is a large and ill-defined district on the 
Upper Nile, sixteen hundred miles in one direction 
and thirteen hundred in the other. It is separated 
from Egypt proper by a broad belt of desert, and is 
reached either by the Nile Valley, though the inter- 
vening cataracts prevent the Nile fram being itself a 
highway, or by camel roads across the desert from the 
Red Sea. Its inhabitants are partly the aboriginal ne- 
gro tribes, partly the Arabs who have migrated, hither 
from the East. The latter occupy the desert lands, 
and are migratory in their habits, partly from choice, 
partly from necessity. The former are tillers of the 
soil, and occupy land as fertile for certain purposes 
as any in the world. ‘‘ There is probably,” says Sir 
Samuel W. Baker, ‘‘ no country so eminently adapted 
for the cultivation of cotton. The soil is extremely 
rich ; the climate is perfection.” But there is no 
communication with the outer world except by 
camels ; and the country is left poverty-stricken be- 
cause isolated. Its wealth is useless because it can- 
not be taken to market. Two lines of railway have 
long since been projected; one running from the 


Upper Nile to the Red Sea, the other from the upper 


: to the lower cataract on the N ile ; either would open 


this country to the markets of the world. Neither is 
as yet mote than a project. 

At the beginning of the present century Mehemet 
Ali, the founder of the Turkish supremacy in Egypt. 
inaugurated the conquest of the Soudan. The work 
which he began has been .prosecuted from time to 
time since his day. British offieera have lent their 
aid, and the British people haye given an important, 
though for the most part only a moral, support. The 
avowed ground for this interference with the domes- 
tic affairs of another people has been a philanthropic 
desire to suppress the slave trade. How far other 
and less praiseworthy motives have mingled with this 
disinterested desire it is not for the historian to de- 
termine. The slave trade has been sensibly lessened, 
though not entirely suppressed. The slaves of Arabia 
and Turkey still come from Central Africa across the 
Red Sea. The traffic is contraband; whether the 
consequent sufferings of the slaves in transit have 
not more than compensated for the diminished num- 
ber is a question difficult to answer. Such problems 
in moral arithmetic are always puzzling. 

The Turk is always and everywhere a robber and a 
plunderer. He came into Egypt, as into Europe, to 
rob ; he remained in Egypt, as in Europe, to plunder. 
His government has been that of organized banditti. 
The aim of the Turk has been in the Soudan, as in 
Eastern Europe, to get the greatest amount in taxes 
out of an unhappy people, and give as little as possi- — 
ble in return. He has never even attempted to give 
anything to the provinces under his control. He has 
founded no schools, established no trade, opened no 
commerce, constructed no roads, done nothing. 
Arab and negro alike have been the victim of his ra- 
pacity. The Pashas appointed have been sent to the 
Soudan to get for the government at Cairo all they 
could ; they have gathered with the left hand for the 
Egyptian treasury, with the right hand for their 
own. Again and again the plundered people have > 
made some attempt to throw off this yoke of intoler- 
able bondage: always to fail; always to be merci- 
lessly beaten back into a cowed submission by the 
Bashi-Bazouks, an irregular and mercenary soldiery 
of the Turkish Empire, who canuot better be de- 
scribed ina single phrase than by the title Turkish 
guerrillas. The uprising of Arabi Pasha in Egypt in 
the Fall of 1881 was the signal for a contemporane- 
ous uprising in the Soudan. The cry of Arabi Pasha 
was, Egypt for the Egyptians; the cry of the leader 
of the Soudan uprising is, Soudan for the Soudanese. 
The whole power of Egypt was required to deal with 
Arabi. It was not adequate to put down his revolt, 
and English interference had to be invoked, and Eng- 
lish guns trained on Alexandria. The events of that 
revolt are too recent to need recapitulation here. The 
reader will find the story of its beginnings and its 
growth in The Christian Union for July 20, 1882. 
The story of its subsequent failure and Arabi’s final 
capture and exile have been told since in successive 
paragraphs. 

Meanwhile the uprising in the Soudan extended 
throughout the entire territory, and increased to 
menacing proportions. Two or three attempts to 
quell it were made and were defeated. At length a 
Turkish army was dispatched to bring it to an end. 
In such exigencies Turkey invariably seeks and 
generally finds some English officer ready, for a con- 
sideration, to lead its troops. It found such a man in 
Baker Pasha, a man of unenviable reputation, and not 
to be confounded with Sir Samuel W. Baker, of well- 
earned fame in Egyptian campaigns and Egyptian 
governership. He marched at the head of an army 
of 11,000 troops ; was led by a treacherous guide 
into an ambuscade; and his entire force was anni- 
hilated. The wounded were massacred ; apparently 
no prisoners were taken alive. Few escaped to tell 
the horrible tale. Europe as well as Egypt was 
thrilled with horror and indignation. This victory 
of the rebels has been followed by others less deci- 
sive, but hardly less significant. The rising in West- 
ern Soudan has produced a similar rising in Eastern 
Soudan. The leader in the East, Osman Digna, has 
been not less successful than the leader in the West, 
El Mahdi. The whole of Southern and Central 
Egypt is in revolt. It is not a united, organized, well- 
directed revolution. The wild tribes of the Soudan 
are incapable of organization. It is a spontaneous 
uprising. According to the testimony of all well- 
informed students of Egyptian affairs it is entirely 
justifiable— not, indeed, in its barbaric methods, but 
in its essential though ill-defined aims. ‘‘ No one,” 
says General Gordon, ‘‘ who has been in a Turkish 
province and has witnessed the results of the Bashi- 
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Bazouk system which excited so much indignation 


some time ago in Bulgaria, will need to be told why. 


the people of the Soudan have risen in revolt 
against the Khedive. . . . That the people were 
justified in rebelling, nobody who knows the treat- 
ment to which they were subject will attempt to deny.’; 
‘‘The recent disturbances,” said Lord Dufferin, 
frankly, to the Khedive, ‘‘ are mainly to be attributed 
to the misgovernment and cruel exactions of the 
local Egyptian authorities at Khartoum, and whatever 
may be the pretensions of El Mahdi to a divine 
mission, his chief strength is derived from the despair 
and misery of the native population.” ‘‘I sympa- 
thize,” says Sir Samuel W. Baker, ‘‘with a down- 
trodden people, whom, if I had been an Arab, I 
should have been the first to lead.”” The unendurable 


government of the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk” has caused 


the revolt. Other circumstances have strengthened 
it. When the slave traders grew so powerful in the 
Soudan that they dared defy the Khedive and refuse 
tribute to his treasury, the Khedive grew phil- 
antbropic, and invoked the aid first of Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, then of General Gordon, to put down the 
siave trader and the slave trade. Under their suc- 
sessive administrations it was not utterly suppressed, 
but greatly curtailed. The slave trader is furnishing 
the material and munitions of war for the present 
revolt that he may reopen his profitable and inhuman 
traffic. The Koran as well as the New Testament has 
the promise of a second coming; the Mohammedan 
second coming is to be by a new Deliverer who will 
bring a new deliverance. El Mahdi is but the last in 
the long line of False Prophets, and draws to his 
standard by fanatic hopes and visionary and wild 
promises. 

In dealing with this revolt Mr. Gladstone is acting 
on convictions which others have expressed in words 
but hesitated to apply in practice. He had aroused 
the conscience of Great Britain by his ringing de- 
nunciations of the unspeakable Turk in Bulgaria. 
He is too cousistent a Christian and statesman to 


support the unspeakable Turk in the Soudan. IfI 


were an Arab I would have led it, says Sir Samuel W. 
Baker. Though | aman Englishman I will sustain 
it, says Mr. Gladstone. He has determined that the 
Turk shall leave the Soudan. He has sent General 
Gordon to Khartoum, the capital of the Soudan, though 
ig its extreme northern boundary, to give the Soudan 


to the Soudanese. In spite of the fears of French- 


men and German, of the sullen wrath of the Turk, of 
the vociferous protests of the passionate pride of Tory 
England, he will put down this barbaric revolt by 
doing the ill-used barbarians justice. 

But what has England to do with Egypt? Why 
should she interfere in the revolt of the Soudan 
against Egyptian despotism to-day more than in the 
revolt of Hungary against Austrian despotism thirty 
years ago’? What has she more to do with El 
Mahdi now than with Kossuth then? To answer 
this question we must go back a little. | 

The construction of a canal from the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea had long been recognized as a work 
of international utility, of almost international ne- 
cessity. Egypt could neither construct nor protect 


it. It was built by English and French capital ; put. 


under English and French control; protected by 
English and French guarantees. This was the first 
step toward interference in Egyptian affairs. ' The 
second followed, certainly naturally ; we can hardly 
think necessarily. A civilized and ambitious ruler 
came to the throne of Egypt. He was ambitious to 
make Egypt a civilized power in a day; borrowed 
money from every one who would lend it ; incurred a 
debt of $500,000,000 ; expended half of it in public 
works, the other half in pickings and stealings ; im- 
ported an army of foreign officials, attracted by 


enormous salaries, to conduct his public works to a 


successful issue; bankrupted his empire; sold his 
shares inthe Suez Canal to avoid defaulting in his 
interest; yielded to the urgency of the alarmed 
English and French bond-holders ; created a joint 


‘commission of English and French officers to collect 


the taxes, control” the expenditures, and pay the in- 


terest on the bonded debt. In a word, he put his 


empire into the hands of a receiver. When the insur- 
rection of Arabi Pasha broke out in Egypt in 1881, 
there were twenty thousand European residents in 
Cairo; fifty thousand in Alexandria; upwards of 
eighty thousand in Egypt. The success of the rebel- 
lion meant the destruction of all their interests, and 
probably their massacre ; it meant the overthrow of 
all that civilization had done for Egypt with French 
and English funds; it meant the overthrow of the 
Egyptian government and the practical cancel- 


lation of the Egyptian bonds; it meant serious 
menace to the Suez Canal, to which a barbarian 
horde could do injury in a night which could not 
be repaired in a year. The interests at stake 
were too great to be abandoned. The English Gov- 
ernment interfered ; annihilated Arabi’s army ; cap- 
tured him and sent him into exile; re-established 
the threatened government of the Egyptian Khedive. 
It would then have withdrawn ; but then the revolt in 
the Soudan had already reached such proportions that 
the Khedive could not cope with it. It annihilated 
successive Egyptian armies sent to quellit. It ex- 
tended to the borders of the Red Sea, and threat- 
ened to cross that sea and extend into the farther 
East. Turkish troops and English officers were gar- 
risoned in the Soudan who could not with honor be 
left to the fate which Baker Pasha had courted. As 
long as there was a hope that Egypt could quell the 
rebellion England waited; as long as there wasa 
possibility that it might yield to England’s urgency 
and withdraw from a province which has always been 
an expense to its treasury, it still waited ; waited, per- 
haps, too long. When at last it did act, it acted de- 
cisively. It required the Khedive to withdraw from 
the Soudan. The whole Egyptian cabinet resigned 
in a body ; a new ministry was formed, with Nabar 
Pasha at its' head—‘‘ the one supremely able man 
among Egyptian ministers,” General Gordon calls 
him. He was pledged to carry out Mr. Gladstone's 
policy of justice; to execute in the Soudan the 
sentiments of those fiery speeches which roused 
the sluggish conscience of all England against 
the unspeakable Turk in Eastern Europe. General 
Gordon was appointed Governor-General of the 
provinces in revolt, with the authority of the 
English Government pledged to his support. What 
he would do he had frankly declared before he 
set foot on Egyptian soil. ‘‘ It should be proclaimed,” 
he said, ‘‘in the hearing of all the Soudanese, and 
engraved on tablets of brass, that a permanent con- 
stitution is granted to the Soudanese by which no 
Turk or Circassian will ever be allowed to enter the 
province to plnnder its inhabitants in order to fill his 
own pockets, and that no immediate emancipation of 
slaves will be attempted.” He carries with him to 
the Soudan the pledged power of the English Govern- 
ment ; and the sanction, reluctantly given perhaps, 
but given nevertheless, of the Egyptian Government. 
The first act on his arrival at Khartoum has been 
to fulfill his bold pledge. He has promised the Sou- 
danese .that the Turk shall go. He has prom- 
ised them that their taxes shall be reduced 
one-half. He has promised them a postponement of 
the slavery question—one thing ata time. He has 
invited Osman Digna from the Eastern Soudan to a 
conference at Khartoum. He has proposed a confer- 
ence with El Mahdiin Western Soudan. He answers 
the revolt by abolishing at a blow every injustice 
against which the revolt is leveled. He believes 
that even barbarians are men; that he who would 
exact justice must do justice ; that he who does jus- 
tice can successfully exact it. 

What next? It is difficult to foretell. It is not 
easy to right the wrong of centuries. But never 
did Christian statesmen set before themselves a nobler 
aim than Mr. Gladstone and Chinese Gordon have 
set before themselves in the Soudan. And never 
was difficult problem undertaken with more heroic 
‘hristian purpose, or by men of more unique mental 
and moral genius. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
W ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


‘** Beneath our consecrated elm 
A century ago he stood ;" 
ND the tree still stands, and the church still stands 
‘* Where, in our country’s darkest day, 
Her. war-clad hero came to pray.” 
But the past week the Father of his Country has stood 
among us in subtlest influences, 
“Invisible as air and solt as light.” 
Washington’s example and character still body forth 
that image of the brain which we call our “‘ Country,” 
whose charm none can define. On the twenty-second 
Boston and vicinity rang bells, flaunted flags, and did 
numerous things in holiday attire. Under the ‘‘ Gilded 
Dome” Governor Robinson held a reception from 
eleven till two, a procession of some five thousand 
modern patriots passing by, if not to hold up the hands 
of the Chief Magistrate, yet to take the electricity out of 
of them. It was a representative State reception : judges 
of the courts, National and State; military officials ; 
soldiers ; distinguished citizens; old and young, poor 
boys and curious girls, all inline. Among the Democrats 


patrictism took the shape of a dinner at Parker’s under 
the auspices of the State Central Committee. Colonel 
Jouas French presided, who claimed that his party stands 
closer to Washington, and recognizes more the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the people, than does any other 
party. Ex-Mayor Palmer delivered an eloquent eulogy 
on Wendell Phillips, fiercely reviewing Republican 
culogists of the great orator. He ranked him as the 
greatest Bostonian since Sam Adams. But when Mr. 
Palmer claims Wendell Phil'ips as being in sympathy 
with the Democratic party in Massachusetts the last two 
vears, he flies blindly as a bat in the face of facts. Mr. 
Philiips hated both the Republican and Democratic 
parties, as political organizations. He supported 
Butler, hoping thereby to dismember both of the 
parties. tle sought to emancipate the people from 
political tyranny on the one side, and an effete Democ- 
racy on the other. Charles Theodore Russell pleaded 
earnestly for the abolition of the poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to sufferage. He gave as asentiment, ‘‘Manhood 
Suffrage : self-protection its rightful power, self-respect 
its crowning virtue.’”” The twenty-second was a gala 
day for the children, both in the streets and at 
entertainments. At Music Hall the people of the War- 
ren Street Chapel gave as a church amusement a chil- 
dren’s dance. The people of Appleton Chapel gave a 
similar entertainment in Odd Fellows’ Hall. In both 
places the programmes consisted of ordinary and exhi- 
bition dances in Kate Greenaway and Mother Hubbard 
costumes. In the Old South Meeting - House a chil- 
dren’s service of a historical character was held at eleven 
o'clock. Over a thousand were in attendance. Charles 
Carleton Coffin delivered a picturesque address on three 
decisive events in our history—the battles of Bunker 
Hill, Bennington, and Gettysburg. He gave some vivid 
accounts of his own experiences on battlefields in the 
war of the rebellion. The Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
felicitously described Washington’s three visits to Boston; 
tirst as a handsome young man during the French and 
Indian War ; the second time at the evacuation by the 
British troops after his guns had been planted on Dor- 
chester, now Washington, Heights ; the third when he 
was President, and Governor Hancock went out in state 
to meet him. The children sang ‘*‘ Hail Columbia” 
and ‘*‘ America.” 

The most practical and the most helpful use of the day 


was the mass meeting of the Law-and-Order League 


in Tremont Temple. In an address at the Centennial 
celebration in Cambridge some years ago Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, speaking of Washington while his headquar- 
ters were at the Vassall House, now the Longfellow es- 
tate, suid: ‘*‘ His own habits were almust abstemious ; 
and when, according to the invariable custom of the 
time, a long session at the table seemed inevitable, he 
left his guests in charge of some one of his staff more 
disposed than himself to convivial indulgence.” ‘‘ Con- 
vivial indulgence ” to tne extent of reckless lawlessness 
now threatens the liberties of the Commonwealth and of 
the Nation more insidiously than all other evils com- 
bined. Has the State of Massachusetts power to enforce 
its statutes which propose to regulate and restrict the 
sale of intoxicating drinks? This is now the serious 
problem that confronts us. Shall a liquor cabal rule 
Boston and decide the destinies of the State? To-day 
we are largely at the dictation of a rumocracy. To con- 
front this gigaatic force the Law-ana-Order League was 


formed, less than two years ago. ‘lhe three sessions of - 


the meetings in the Temple last Friday morning, after- 
noon, and evening were well attended, and by very rep- 
resentative citizens from various parts of the State. The 
Central Boston League has aided in forming forty-three 
branch leagues in the towns and cities of the Common. 
wealth. Secretary Dudley said the organization insists 
only on obedience to existing law. Since June, 1882, 
more than four hundred liquor-dealers have been prose- 
cuted in the courts of Boston and near vicinity. More 
than three hundred have been convicted in the lower 
courts ; and much efficient work has been done by pro 
testing against the granting of licenses and in securing 
their revocation. Mr. B. B. Johnson, Esq., of Waltham, 
read an able paper on the rights of the citizens 
under the law. Mr. B. T. Thompson, president of the 
South Framingham Branch League, spoke of the ex- 
cellent work that has been done in thattown. The Rev. 
C. L. Woodworth, of Watertown; the Rev. W. E. 
Merriman, of Somerville; Mr. J. E. Curtis and Rev. 
A. F. Newton, of Marlboro’, gave very encouraging re- 
ports of the work in their respective places. Colonel T. 
W. Higginson spoke eloquently, maintaining that we 
need to organize for self-protection against the liquor 
traflic as we should organize to protect our dwellings 
from a powder-mill next door, even if it had been li- 
censed. Mr. Henry H. Faxon, in giving an account of the 
enforcement of the law in Quincy, observed we should 
not elect to our Legislature ‘‘ constitutional numb- 


skulls, rascals, or political tramps.” Bishop B. H. — 


Paddock spoke in a grave and sensible way. The 
rum traffic lays hold of all that is noble in man, 
and it overturns the bravest-hearted men we have; 
it induces vice in various ways; it leads to crime; 
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is the destroyer of peace in families, the over- 
turner of religion, and is the enemy of the human 
race. Therefore the Law-and-Order League must do 
what it can to break it up. Very able and earnest ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. F. M. Ellis, President 


_ Capen, of Tufts College; Dr. Rufus Ellis, Dr. James 


Freeman Clarke, Dr A. C. Peabody, Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
the Rev. W. C. Stiles, of New York; Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, Arthur M. Burton, Esq., of Philadelphia ; Hon. 
George S. Hale, and Rev. Edward Osborne. Lyman 
Abbott urged that what we need to conquer the liquor 
power is not new declarations, but a new Washington to 
draw his sword and execute the laws; put new power, 
more power, and better power into the execution of law. 
Dr. Abbott also spoke at a meeting of the League Sunday 
evening, in the Dudley Street Baptist Church. This con- 
vention was a remarkable gathering. free from clap- 
trap and buncombe, and drawing to its platform the 
ablest men of all denominations of different political 
creeds and of divergent temperance sentiments. At 
least one-half of the evils of intemperance might be 
eradicated from the community if the law should be en- 
forced. This kind of work will be the best school- 
master to educate people for a better law. ~ 

The Central Church in Worcester, Dr. Daniel Merri- 
man pastes, has a congregation as large as it was before 
the recent large exodus from its numbers. Last Sunday 
Dr. Merriman and Dr. Duryea exchanged pulpits. The 
Rev. Charles W. Huntington, of Ellsworth, Me., de- 
clines a unanimous call to the Winter Stret Cungre- 
gational Church in Bath. The Rev. Phillips Brooks de- 
livered a very interesting lecture, Thursday evening of 
last week, to the students of Harvard Divinity School, 
on the work of the Christian ministry. He holds that 
the ministry to-day is not only the noblest calling, but 
the most inviting field to young men. Professor Church- 
ill, of Andover, preached in the Harvard College Chapel 
Sunday evening. 

Joseph Cook is half through his course of eight lect- 
ures in Boston. His Monday’s prelude was ‘‘ Stanley 
and the Slave Trade ; International Reform in Africa,” 
and was a plea, from the commercial, philanthropic, 
and religious view-point, for the United States to take a 
hand in the International Association, whose object is, 
by forming a chain of villages across the Dark Contin- 
ent, to eradicate the slave trade. He highly eulogized 
and indorsed General Gordon. He encouraged mission- 
ary work in Africa by all Christian denominations, even 
by the Catholics. The interlude was a succession of 
hop-step-and-jump answers to nine questions, ranging 
from the Jordan Canal through Paley, Butler. Mormon- 
ism, and Parochial Schools to Monsignor Capel. In the 
lecture on the question, ‘‘ What shall the new theology 
be?” Mr. Cook continued the line of argument he pur- 
sued in the two previous lectures, dwelling on ‘* Natural 
Theology,” its proofs for the existence of a personal 
God. In England and Germany there are two classes 
of scientists—a University class, and an outside guerrilla 
class, in which he ranked Huxley and Spencer and 
men of their type in this country. Twelve scientific 
points were introduced to show the advanced scientific 
thought touching the theistic argument, from each and 
all of which Theism, he claimed, is an essential infer- 
ence. The universe is not governed by natural laws, 
but according to natural laws. Natural supernaturalism 
never stood higher on the heights of science than to-day. 
The twentieth century will draw its deductions from 
what is known of the unseen world. Mr. Cook quoted 
largely, and was careful to keep in the company of 
Lain and Bowen and Pierce, of Harvard. The argu- 
ment was diffuse; but the faith of the lecturer was 
towering. 

The meeting of the Congregational Club Monday 
evening in Horticultural Hall was one of unusual in- 
terest. Dr. A. S. Twombly, one of the examiners of 
the Boston Public Library, read a bright, racy, and dis- 
criminating paper on fiction for the masses. It was a 
noble plea for the best. The story has its charms. The 
Bible appeals to the imagination. Even poor literature 
often creates a taste for reading and leads to something 
better. Dr. Twombly was enthusiastically received. 
The Rev Mr. Hubbard took the opposite side, saying the 
risk is too great. Mr. J. A. Lane said only such works 
as competent judges approve should come into our 
families. The Rev. A. E. Dunning maintained that the 
church, especially the Sunday-schools, should make the 
most of good story-telling. The Rev. Reuen Thomas be- 
lieves in good fiction, and loathes the inane stuff, in 


Sunday-school literature, that makes: modern infi- 
dels:of the unintellectual cast. He would have cheap 


editions of Scott and Dickens and the great masters. 
Mr. Mitcalf, one of the supervisors of the City Public 
Library, would begin with the children in the hom:s 
and in the schools, and have them read the best stories 
under the guidance of parents and teachers. The Hon. 
Mellen Chamberlain, Librarian of the Boston Library, 
said, Fiction has come to stay. All the Public Library 
can do, and all it has a right to do, in making selections 
is to meet the average demand of the people. Public 
opinion must settle the question. There is more sen- 


{ 
sationalism in the Sunday-school libraries than there is 


in the public libraries. The sentiment of the meet- 
ing evidently was in sympathy with the trend of the 
speaking. 

—The Rev. Hugh Elder resigns the pastorate of the 
Crombie Street Church in Salem, Mass., to accept a pas- 
torate in Yorkshire, England. 


—The Rev. W. C. Richmond resigns his pastorate in 
Providence and will be settled over the Charles River 
Church in Cambridge, Mass. 


Boston Church Calendar: 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY. MARCH 4. 


Baptists.—Temple Vestry, 10 a.m. Paper by Dr. J. N. Merrick, 
Secretary of Missionary Union, on Revivals and their Relation to 
Missionary Work. 

Universalists.—No. 16 Bromfield Street, 10.45 a.m. The Best 
Methods of Spiritual Revival in Universalist Parishes. Dr. A. A. 
Miner. 

Congregationalists.—Sunday-school Work among the Children. 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet. 

Metbodists.—Wesleyan Hall], 10.30 a.m. Minister's Monthly 
Class-Meeting. 

OBSERVER. 


——— 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


UNDAY was a day of pleasure for the Roman 

Catholie population of Chicago, and of disturbance 
for Protestants. On that day Archbishop. Fcehan 
reached the city on his return from Rome, and received 
a public welcome from the members of his diocese. 
The Mayor, with ecclesiastical officials and prominent 
Roman Catholic citizens, took the train early Sunday 
morning for Valparaiso, Ind., to meet him. After pub- 
lic services there, in which the Mayor, in a foolishly 
egotistical speech, disgraced himself and the city over 
whose interests he presides, the train moved on to 
Chicago, reaching the city between one and two in the 
afternoon. The Archbishop and his attendants were 
driven to St. Patrick’s Church, a few blocks away, 
where a procession was formed,in which our Roman 
Catholic citizensand our military companies with their 
bands of music were equally prominent, to escort his 
‘‘Grace” to the Cathedral on the Northside. Here he 
was received, adorned with his official robes, by a vast 
audience, which, after brief services, he dismissed with 
‘“‘the benediction of the Blessed Sacrament.” The pro 
cession re-formed and accompanied him to his private 
residence, where he entertained two hundred and fifty 
guests, including the Mayor, in a style corre- 
sponding with the dignity of his office. The Arch- 
bishop is highly esteemed as a man and as a faithful 
servant of ‘‘the Church,” and it therefore seems strange 
that he should have consented to disturb the quiet of 
hundreds of homes and of not a few Sunday-schools by 
a reception which might just as well have been given on 
some other day. The Mayor, too, has not merely con- 
sented that the laws of the city in regard to Sunday 
should be broken by a procession through the streets of 
fully twenty thousand persons, with twenty bands of 
music, he has publicly countenanced their violation, 
deliberately saying to the Protestant part of Chicago 
that it has no rights which he, as Mayor, is bound to 
respect. The Archbishop has much to say of his visit 
to Rome, and of the pleasure the prosperity of the Rom- 
ish Church in this country is giving the Pope, ‘‘ the 
chief pastor of souls.” His time since Sunday has been 
largely occupied with addresses of welcome from priests, 
prominent members of his diocese, and personal friends. 
We can hardly wonder that Mr. Capel and others like 
him are boasting of the power which Romanism is ex- 
erting in this country, or that its authorities should be 
planning for a great increase of power in social and 
political affairs at no distant day. 

The Citizens’ League and the friends of temperance 
here are gratified at the unanimous decision of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court that the Harper License 
Law is constitutional. In conformity with this decision 
the Common Council Monday night passed an ordinance 
requiring all saloons where spirituous liquors are sold to 
pay $500 a year, and those which sell malt liquors only, 
$150. By refusing to make the license uniform, the 
Council has done what it could for the liquor interest. 
Saloon-keepers openly declare their p‘irpose to pay the 
smaller license and defy the law and public sentiment 
in the sale of whisky. They claim that the Mayor and 
the police are on their side; but, with all their claims, 
they will find Jaw-breaking a costly and unsatisfactory 
experiment. The decision, though confidently antici- 
pated, is yet a victory in the interests of good morals ; 
and the enforcement of the law as it now stands will 
be the first step toward severer laws in the future. 

Monday evening the Rev. Charles Caverno, of Lom- 
bard, read an admirable paper on *‘ Divorce” before the 
Congregational Club. His special purpose was the ex- 
amination of the Statute Law on the subject, and at the 
close of his paper every one present felt that Illinois 
had something to do before saying very much against 
polygamy in Utah. The statute grants a divorce for 


(1) impotency ; (2) bigamy ; (3) adultery ; (4) desertion : 
(5) drunkenness ; (6) attempt on life ; (7) cruelty ; (8) 


felony. The first two causes Mr. Caverno would strike 


out altogether, for when there has been vo marriage 
there can be no divorce. Let the courts declare the 
marriage contract a nullity instead. Adultery he 
deemed a sufficient cause for divorce. For desertion 
Mr. Caverno advocated laws that would bring the re- 
creant husband or wife back to duty, or punish for 
neglect; while in case of drunkenness, attempt 
on life, and cruelty, he would use the power of the 
State to- punish the offender rather than to dissolve 
the marriage relation, and thus encourage a repeti- 
tien of the offense. To grant divorce for convic- 
tion of felony Mr. Caverno regarded as inexcus- 
able cruelty and brutality. Not content with punish- 
ing a man for his crime, society, under the present 
law, robs him of his wifeand children. This examina- 
tion of the law abundantly bears out the assertion with 
which Mr. Caverno began his paper, that ‘‘the divorce 
statute of Illinois is not the result of any legislator’s medi- 
tation upon the subject of marriage.” It is the result 
of thoughtlessness, and has stood, from the foundation 
of the State, not in the will but in the sufferance of the 
people. A law is wanted that shall express their con- 
victions. For the past ten years one marriage out of 
every eight or ten marriages in Cook County has 
been dissolved. Let ‘the reforms suggested above be 
adopted, and the number of divorces in this county 
alone would be reduced seventy-five per cent. Mr. Ca. 
verno would permit legal separations in certain circum- 
stances, without the right of remarry. The discussion 
that followed the paper was animated and interesting. Dr. 
Goodwin spoke of his experiences in being called upon 
to marry parties divorced for other than Scriptural causes, 
saying that he had refused and always should refuse to 
do this. This is also the position of Dr. Scudder and of 
the Congregational ministers in Chicago. Dr. H. M. 
Lyman spoke of the effécts of divorce from a physi- 
cian’s point of view, and General J. B. Leoke, late 
United States District Attorney. upon the relation of 
Congress to divorce legislation. The General was not 
in favor of a national law, partly on account of the dif. 
ficulty of obtaining such a law, and partly lest its pas. 
sage should be an invasion of State rights, and partly 
from the feeling that national interference would accom- 
plish very little. In Territories where the power of Con- 
gress is supreme, as in Utxh, the results of its legislation 
have not been encouraging. Igis understood that General 
Leoke’s paper and that of Mr. Caverno’s will be pub- 
lished. The meeting was one of the best we have had, 
and one which ought to make its influence felt even in the 
legislature, jfor certainly the first duty of Illinois is to 
purify her divorce legislation. This question of divorce 
is to be further discussed at the meeting of the State As- 
sociation at Peoria in the spring, when it is understood 
that Mr. Caverno, who has made it a subject of study 
for many years, will speak again and at greater length 
than before the Club. ~ 
February 23, 1884. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


HE Spectator is in daily receipt of letters from 

persons with whom he has no personal acquaint-. 
ance ; his correspondence basket is constantly overtiow- 
ing. He cannot assert, of course, the genuineness of 
all letters that come to him from distinguished people ; 
it would be very easy for an unprincipled person to 
write over a signature not his own. The Spectator, in 
whom large acquaintance with the world has bred the 
habit of caution, prefaces the following charming letter 
with these remarks because, having no specimen of Mr. 
Arnold’s handwriting in his possession, he cannot abso- 
lutely affirm its genuineness ; he prefers to throw upon 
readers of Mr. Arnold, who will find in it those watermarks 
of expression and mental habit which critical scholarship 
regards as furnishing strong probability of genuineness, 
the responsibility of deciding whether or not some de- | 
signing person has endeavored to impose on the Spec- 
tator, whose strong liking for Mr. Arnold as a writer 
and as @ man are well known. 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 

I had been so fortunate as to know something about 
you before coming to this country, but it was only very 
recently that I had the pleasure of reading your reflec- 
tions oh manners and men. Having, in my time, -been 
something of a critic in these matters, and spoken with 
some’ freedom of certain defects in our civilization, I 
am greatly interested to find in you certain qualities of 
humane culture which have always been characteristic of 
my own mind. 

I am quite confident, therefore, that the liberty I take 
in addressing you will be interpreted, not as another 
evidence of that vulgarity of the English upper-middle- 
class to which I belong, and whose defects I have had 
occasion more than once to point out, but as the natural 
yearning of a middle-aged and worn-out literary man to 
put himself into relations with persons who have the 
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_ power of manners and the charm of lucidity. I will 


say frankly, that with unattentive audiences, unscru- 
pulous newspapers, and hosts of vulgar persons anxious 
to entertain me, I am reduced to the suicidal mood in 
which I long ago wrote ‘‘ Empedocles.” The Philistines 
have well-nigh overcome me; I feel myself encrusted 
with vulgarity by a contact, which I cannot avoid, with 
the unsound majority. Ineed not dwell on the distress- 
ing experiences which have met me in this western 
country ; indeed, I cannot, without an anguish of soul 
which would unfit me for any mental exertion. It was 
Montaigne, was it not, who said—and how charmingly 
he said it—that Chicago had no knowledge ofa soul! I 
can never recall this city without such a shock as I sup- 
pose a cultivated Greek felt when he found himself for 
the first time in a city of the barbarians. I was enter- 
tained by one estimable gentleman under whose roof I act- 
ually was unable to find a copy of Euripides. I concealed 
my astonishment as best I could; but I need not tell 
you how I felt when I discovered that not a single work 
of my own wasinthe library of my host. I found there, 
instead, several editions of Emerson—a writer whose 
place you probably know I have fixed below Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus. He helps one to live in the 
spirit ; but how slight a service is this to a stranger in a 
vast unformed and sensual society! I found that the 
family of my host were familiar with the Bible, and 
were endeavoring in a crude, unintelligent way to live 
by its precepts ; but you can judge of their spiritual ob- 
tuseness when I tell you that they have never read 
‘Literature and Dogma.” When I first went about 
Chicago, and felt the sweep and movement of its material 
forces, I yearned to disclose to it the consolations of 
sweetness and light, and I resolved on my return to send 
thither some young Oxford graduate, with the touch of 
that gracious mistress of learning still fresh upon him, 
and the last enchantment of the Middle Age still weaving 
its magical spell in his speech and manner. But after I 
had been here a longer time I felt that it was hopeless. 
As Montaigne says—it was Montaigne, was it not ?— 
Chicago has no knowledge of a soul. To bring Oxford 
into contact with Chicago would be to send the irides- 
cent crest of the world’s most exquisite culture against 
the granite of immovable materialism. 

Isaiah, of Jerusalem—a writer somewhat lacking in 
lucidity, but with a certain fiery brilliancy of style, on 
which I have more than once had occasion to comment— 
Isaiah, of Jerusalem, I say, would not find Chicago con- 
genial. He would not only find here a large number of 
persons whose lives do not make for righteousness, but, 
what is of far greater moment, he would discover here 
no evidence of that fine receptivity of spirit which was 
in Plato and in Shakespeare.. The brutality of the 
lower classes, the vulgarity of the middle classes, and 
the barbarity of the upper classes—so far as there are 
uny—are even more pronounced than at home. 

I want to be just, because there seems to be a general 
impression here that I am somewhat fastidious and hy- 


 percritical ; I have not, therefore, trusted to report, but 


have put myself inthe way of getting information at 


first hand. Yesterday, with much inward loathing, I 


seated myself in one of those vans which Americans per- 
sist in calling street cars. After depositing the required 
bit of money in asmall glass box, into the recesses of 
which it mysteriously disappeared, I turned to a man 
sitting next me—a person evidently of no culture, but of 
considerable native shrewdness—and said: | 

‘‘T am a strangerin this conntry, sir, and I ask, as mat- 
ter of information, what is thought of Obermann here ?” 

The man looked at me for a moment, and replied : 

** Does he live in Chicago ?” 

It was the most painful moment of my life ; painful 
with that sense of shame whicha high nature always 
feels when a lower nature unveils its ignorance in entire 
unconsciousness. The kindness of the Americans is pro- 
verbial, and I was not surprised when a person seated on 
the opposite side of the van politely suggested that I 
might tind Mr. Obermann if I would get off at the next 
apothecary’s and consult a directory. It isa fact that 
in that entire company of at least twenty persons no- 
body knew that Obermann was an imaginary person- 
age. I could overlook their ignorance of Senancour’s 
writings, but think of their not having read my poems ! 

Dear friend, whom I have not seen, but of whose in- 
terest in literature and manners I am assured, surely you 
have a great task before you. It will-be generations be- 
fore the Greek plays will be read with any interest in 
Chicago. I am dismayed when I think of the difficul- 
ties that surround you. But, remember that Isaiah, of 
Jerusalem—it was Isaiah, of Jerusalem, was it not ?— 
has said, ‘‘ Blessed is the remnant in the midst of the 
unsound majority.” 

Returning to the ancient seats of civilization, it will 
give me pleasure to discern the flickering gleam of 
your light in this dark continent, and to convey my 
wishes for your enlarged prosperity, your increased 
sweetness and light. 

I have the honor to be ; 
_ MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


CuicaGo, February 20, 1884. 


THE QUIETING. 
M. BAKER. 
have behaved and quieted myself.”—Psalms cxxxL, 
1, 
E must be patient, Heart! We know 
That all which comes will go: 
All things are sometime overpast— 
Yes, even pain, at last. 
Then, Heart, when we are cheered once more, 
And kinder than before 
Seems heaven’s sunlight shining clear 
After the rain-storm drear, 
Can we lift up undaunted eyes 
To those deep, tender skies 
If in the dark we doubted light, 
Nor could believe that night 
Would with the shadows flee away 
At the return of day? 
We should be shamed before the grace 
That found upon our face 
The frowns of fretfulness, the tears 
Of weak, mistrustful fears. 
We must be patient, Heart! nor thus 
Let God’s good gifts find us. 


II. 
We must be patient, Heart! Some day 
In the land far away 
We may upon the burnished street 
A noble angel meet, 
And wonder at his gaze, as though 
He saw, our guise below, 
A something worthy honor, fit 
That one should covet it. 
Then, ere the reason can be sought, 
Softly it may be brought : 
These gained the joys that such await 
From tribulation great. 
Though angels know not pain, their eyes 
Regard in rev’rent wise 
Those who have suffered, for they share 
Something He had to bear 
Who now to all his realms is light, 
And robes his saints in white.’’ 
Should we not stand abashed, my Heart, 
If grudgingly our part 
Of Christ’s thorn-crown we here had worn, 
As though in spite or scorn 
Of that the angels look upon 
And count high honor won ? 
We must be patient, Heart! ’Tis mire 
We count them happy which endure. 


THE HERO OF THE SOUDAN.' 


ENERAL CHARLES GORDON is now in the 

fiftieth year of his age. He began his military 
career in the Crimean War, hardly having attained to 
manhood. He earned the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor, and a promotion which he valued far more, the 
right to further service, which he rendered to good 
effect as one of the commission appointed to fix the new 
boundaries of Russia, Turkey, and Roumania. A few 
years later finds him in China, where he earns the sou- 
briquet, which he has ever since retained, of ‘‘ Chinese 
Gordon.” The Tai-Ping rebellion was one of those phe- 
nomena in history which illustrate at once the cruelty 
of ambition and the folly of credulity. Hung-tsue- 
schuen, a Chinese schoolmaster, declared himself a 
heavenly-descended prophet, commissioned by God to 
exterminate the Manchoo race and reinstate the Mings. 


Fanaticism gathered some adherents about his banners, - 


and hope of plunder added many more, until at last he 
and the warrior kings who conducted the campaigns in 
his name found themselves at the head of an army, or 
rather an armed mob, some hundreds of thousands 
strong. Like the plague of locusts this army swept 
over large districts of the Celestial Empire, leaving 
famine and desolation in their track—famine so terrible 
that the corpses of the dead, in many places, furnished 
the only food for the living. As the rebel horde neared 
Shanghai English interests took alarm, and at length, 
yielding to the combined urgency of English mer- 
chants and the Chinese Government, Gordon was ap- 
pointed to a command over the forces which the Chinese, 
with characteristtc modesty, designated ‘‘ The Ever Vic- 
torious Army.” Under his generalship it earned its 
title. He drilled and disciplined his raw levies; con- 
verted what was little better than a mob into an army ; 
with a strong hand put down plunder ; put into practi- 
cal execution the lesson which many a humane skeptic 
has puzzled over in the story of Achan ; won such repu- 
tation for honor and fair dealing that deserters from the 


1T7he Story y Chinese Gordon. By A. Egmont Hake. (New 
York: R. Worthington.) 


rebel army swelled his own forces and became his best 
reliances ; by his military strategy again and again de- 
feated forces three and four times as great as his own; 
betrayed and brought into captivity, vanquished his 
captors by the mere moral power of his own personality ; 
by his victories brought the rebellion to an end—so 
complete an end that the cruel and crazy Celestial 
Brother and Heavenly King hung himself and all his 
wives in despair; and was rewarded with the highest 
honor which the Celestial Empire has ever conferred 
upon a foreigner, the bestowal of ‘‘a yellow riding- 
jacket to be worn on his person, and a peacock’s feather 
to be carried in his cap,” a decoration which made him 
the equal of the twenty highest Mandarins in the Empire, 
and one of the Emperor’s sacred body-guard. Return- 
ing to England, where he refused all ovations ani de- 
clined all honors, he settled down to six quiet years of 
retirement at Gravesend as Commanding Royal Engineer. 
Here he found abundant opportunity for that Christian 
philanthropy which has been at once the mission and 
the delight of his life ; busy by day in his official duties, 
at night in his Christian charities; living on the most 
meager diet and giving nearly all his salary away ; teach- 
ing classes of ragged urchins ; conducting services for the 
poor ; visiting the sick and the dying; bestowing his 
garden upon the needy to cultivate in plots for them- 
selves ; refusing all public demonstrations, but neve 
refusing to render a private service. 

The next chapter of his life finds him in the Soudan 
under appointment of the Khedive. The Soudan is an 
ill-defined district on the Upper Nile, sixteen hundred 
miles in one direction, thirteen hundred in the other; 
inaccessible from the sea, unpierced by railways, canals, 
or navigable rivers, with camel tracks its only roads, 
groups of mud huts its principal villages, and wild 
beasts and wilder tribes of men its chief inhabitants, 
and a slave trade its only great commerce. Over this 
vast territory Egypt had established what was called a 
sovereignty, the only exercise of which was the collec- 
tion of exorbitant taxes from the oppressed and plun- 
dered people, the only representatives of which were 
corrupt Pashas and plundering Bashi-Bazouks. The 
slave trade had already grown so powerful as to threaten 
the Khedive’s supremacy, and the Khedive grew moral 
and philanthropic. He set himself to chastise back into 
submission the recalcitrant slave kings; but his offi- 
cers were no match for the Black Pasha. General Gor- 
don was asked to undertake the suppression of the 
slave trade and the re-establishment of government. 
He warned the Khedive that if he undertook it, he 
would render it forever impossible for the insupportable 
Turk to govern the Soudan again. He fulfilled his 
word. Of some of the rival chieftains he made friends, 
others he scourged into submission. The intermeddling 
of Cairo was reduced to a minimum ; the expenses of 
administration were reduced ; the receipts of the treasury 
were increased ; robbery, though not wholly prevent- 
ed, was greatly lessened ; religious teachers were ap- 


pointed and paid out of the public funds; civilization — 


was introduced ; money was substituted for beads, and, 


at least in Khartoum, brick houses for mud huts. In 


one sense Genera] Gordon's administration is responsible 
for the present uprising. Six years of approximately 
decent government made this people restless and uneasy 
when he departed, and a horde of corrupt Pashas and 
plundering Bashi-Bazouks were once more let loose 
upon them. The rising in the Soudan, like the rising 
some years ago in Eastern Europe, is the protest of 
humanity against the insupportable and intolerable 
cruelty of the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk.” 

Of his subsequent brief experiences as Secretary of 
Lord Ripon—a position ill-fitted for this man of action, 
and one which he resigned almost as soon as he reached 
India—and subsequently in Basuto land, where he was 
asked to assume the duties of administration and then 
denied administrative powers, we need not speak here. 
His real life has been in these four chapters—in the 
Crimea, in China, at Gravesend, and in the Soudan. 

We have been thus brief in telling the story of Gen- 
«ral Gordon’s life, because it is not the life, but the man, 
that is chiefly interesting. A man of rare martial cour- 
age and rare statesmanlike sagacity, it is yet the man 
far more than either the soidier or the statesman who 
attracts the attention and compels the admiration of 
England, of Egypt, and even of America. Pre-emi- 
nently is it true of him that greatness has been thrust 
upon him; for never did man labor so assiduously to 
win fame as he has to escape it. His mother shows her 
friends a map torn through the middle and pasted to- 
gether again—a relic of his boyhood days at Woolwich 
Academy. She was exhibiting it one day to admiring 
friends, when he suddenly entered the room, saw the 
admiration, snatched it impetuously from her hands, tore 
it in two, and flung it on the fire, from whichshe rescued 
it, henceforth, in her eyes, more sacred than before. 
The Journal of the Tai-ping rebellion, sent home to his 
own family, was in an evil hour lent to a Minister, who 
ventured to send it to the press, that his colleagues—per- 
haps the public also—might have the privilege of read- 
ing it. Gordon, returning home, learned the fact, went 
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to the printers, demanded his manuscript, and required 
every copy printed to be destroyed, and the type dis- 
tributed. Philosophers tell us that pride is the antidote 
to vanity. 
‘‘It is the superior,” he said to an interviewer, lately, 
‘‘who praises his inferior”—a remark which is as pro- 
foundly true as it is singularly significant of the charac- 
ter of the utterer. Morbid this hatred of praise may be ; 
probably is. But one cannot help wishing it were con- 
tagious in this ostentatious age of ours. 

Plunder and ambition are the two master motives of 
war; General Gordon is as indifferent to gold as to 
glory. In the Soudan he is offered a salary of £10,000, 


and will take but £2,000; in China, with his cane he 


flogs from the room the servants of his Majesty the Em- 
peror who have brought him bags of gold to pay him 
for his service. In England he lives chiefly on bread 
and salt’ meats, and gives his salary away in charity. 
When the cotton famine brings special distress on Man- 
chester, he erases the Chinese inscription from a gold 
medal given him by the Empress of China, and sells it, 
and gives the proceeds anonymously to the distressed 
operatives. ‘‘I have no right to possess anything,” he 
says, ‘‘ having once given myself to God.” We have 
seen that sentiment before in books of devotion, and 
heard it on platform and in pulpit. But to see itina 
life is rare—and eloquent. It was this spectacle of a 
Governor-General who was making nothing out of his 
generalship which made his mastery of the Soudan so 


- easy before, and which makes his presence in Khartoum 


to-day more than the presence of a battalion. 

Piety is a word that has been so much debased by 
cant that we dislike to use it; but what other word can 
take its place to indicate that deep and almost fatalistic 
faith in God which is the secret of this extraordinary 
man’s extraordinary character and career? We are in- 
clined to the opinion that no egotist ever exerted a pro- 
found and permanent influence on human destiny ; that 
all truly great men have believed in a Power not their 
own : with Mohammed in a Destiny ; with Napoleon in a 
star; with Cromwell in a God ruling over us. General 
Gordon is a Christian fatalist. He is a nineteenth 
century Cromwell, an English Joshua. ‘‘I am but a 
chisel in the hands of a carpenter,” he says to a friend ; 
‘if I am dull he sharpens me ; if he pleases, he puts me 
aside for a different tool.” This is the secret of his 
wrathful putting away of all praise. ‘‘No man,” he 
says, ‘‘hasaright to be proud of anything, inasmuch 
as he has no native good in him; all is given him.” 
This is the secret of his calm acceptance of disaster, real 
or seeming. ‘‘ We have nothing further to do when the 
scroll of events is unrolled than to accept them as being 
for th2 best. Before it is unrolled it is another matter ; 
and you could not say I sat still and let things happen 
with this belief... A hint here for theologians in their 
disputes about decrees and free-will ; to be an Arminian 
before things happen and a Calvinist afterward is a good 
practical compromise, however ill it may suit philosophy. 
This is the secret of hiscontagious courage. His last words 
as he goes up, in 1877, from Cairo to Abyssinnia on an 
unattended expedition full of danger are, ‘‘I go up 
alone, with an Infinite, Almighty God, to direct and guide 
me ; and am glad to so trust him as to fear nothing, 
and, indeed, to be sure of success.” This Almighty God 
is his Commander-in-chief. ‘‘ Were it not for the know]- 
edge that I have that God is Governor-General I could 
not get on at all.” To this Governor-General he goes 
for re-enforcements constantly, habitually, in all his 
eampaigns. He rides across the desert sometimes almost 
unattended ; sometimes, in his impatience, running far 
on in advance of his attendants. As he rides he prays. 
‘‘Praying for the people ahead of me,” he writes, 
‘‘whom I am about to visit, gives me moral strength, 
and it is wonderful to see how something seems already 
to havé passed between us when I meet a chief for 
whom I have prayed. On this I base my hopes of a 
triumphant march to Fascher. I really have no troops 
with me; but I have the Shekinah, and I do like trust- 
ing to him and not to men.” This faith is no narrow, 
egotistical, fanatical one. 
humanity. ‘‘The native knows not God,” he says, 
‘‘ but God knows him, and moves him to prayer, and 
answers it. The Mussulman worships God as well as I 
do; and is as acceptable, if sincere, as any Christian.” 
A broad and tolerant theology this ; as broad as Peter’s, 
‘‘In every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him.” 

His life abounds in romantic illustrations of the di- 
vine courage inspired by this divine faith. In his Chi- 
nese campaign he ordinarily carried into the battlefield 
no weapon but a cane, though often leading a charge at 
the head of histroops. With this cane he emphasized 
his directions, guiding his troops often by a gesture. 
His troops came to put a faith in his magic wand, to 
believe that he bore a charmed life. When the re- 
bellion was ended one secret of the charm came to light. 
‘‘Often,” writes a Tai-ping chief, ‘‘have I seen the 
deadly musket struck from the hands of a dastardly 
Englishman, tempted by love of loot to join our ranks, 
when he attempted, from his place of safety, to kill 


General Gordon is too proud to be vain. 


He believes in a God of all- 


Gordon, who ever rashly exposed himself. This has 
been the act of a chief—yea, of the Shield King him- 
self.” Incredible ! Not incredible after one reads how the 
captured or the deserting rebels swelled the ranks of the 
English General, and became his best troops and strong- 

est allies. Nothing is so strong as character, even on 
the battlefield. In the Soudan he goes alone to an inter- 
view with the barbaric Abyssinian King John, where he 
is received asa prisoner, the King sitting on a raised dais, 
the General being shown to a chair upon a lower level. 
‘‘ The first thing Gordon Pasha did was to seize this chair, 
place it along side that of his majesty, and sit down 
upon it; the next to inform him that he met him as an 
equal and would only treat him as such. ‘‘ Do you 
know, Gordon Pasha,” asked the disconcerted monarch, 
“that I could kill you on the spotif Iliked?” ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly,” replied General Gordon ; ‘‘ and you would con- 
fer a favor on me by so doing; for you would be doing 
for me what I am precluded by my religious scruples 
from doing for myself!” It may be readily imagined 
that the negotiations proceeded thereafter in a tone quite 
different from that anticipated and intended by the 
powerless King. It is the same courage which enables 
this indomitable man to undertake to go alone into the 
heart of rebeldom, through the desert, for the relief of 
Khartoum, unattended ; and when he arrives there, to 
recognize the supremacy of El-Mahdi and assert the 
justice of the rising, though not its methods, in defi- 
ance of all Egypt, and of every warlikeinstinct of John 
Bull. Not without reason has he the title of The 
Hero of the Soudan. Such heroes are rare. They show 
manhood at its best estate. 

Gentle, tender, in some aspects of his character mys- 
tic; Watson on ‘‘Contentment” and Thomas A 
Kempis’s ‘‘ Imitation ” his favorite books ; Christlike in 
his self-consecration, praying that he may be permitted 
to bear the sins of the poor blacks in the Soudan, argu- 
ing against his own sense of justice by saying ‘‘ one 
wants some forgiveness oneself, and it is not a dear 
article,” he can be prompt and summary in execution of 
justice when necessity demands. A mutiny breaks out 
among his troopsin China ; the artillery refuse to march 
when orders for a change of camp are issued, and send 
out an unsigned proclamation threatening to fire on 
those that do. General Gordon meets the rebellious 
artillery, singles out the ringleader by intuition, seizes 
him by the collar, drags him from the ranks, orders 
him shot upon the spot, and ends the mutiny mercifully 
then and there by that one act of Hebrew justice. Calm, 
collected, self-possessed, he yet carries hot fires within 
him ; and when, in violation of his implied pledges, the 
rebel leaders are beheaded, he hunts, pistol in hand, 
through the Chinese camp for two days or more for the 
Chinese commander who has ordered their execution, 
and who escapes with his life only by keeping in hiding. 
He is loved and honored ; but feared. 

Such is the man to whom the Christian government of 
Great Britain has intrusted the difficult task of bringing 
order out of chaos in the Soudan, and taking the first steps 
toward rectifying the cruel wrongs of years of Turkish 
oppression—a soldier and a Christian, who lives the faith 
that most of us are content to preach and pray and sing, 
or to practice only with lives half consecrated, and there- 
fore with hearts but half equipped for our mission. Let 
those that share in his faith carry him in their prayers 
to the Governor-General whose instrument he is and in 
whom he trusts. 


A WINTER SANITARIUM. 
By Exior McCormick. 
HE idea that the cold and rigorous winter climate 
of Northern New York presents peculiar advan- 
tages to invalids, and especially consumptive invalids, 
will strike most persons as both novel and startling. Can 
a place, they ask, where winter begins early and ends 
late, where snow covers the ground from December to 


| May, where the thermometer goes down to forty below 


zero, and fluctuates eighty degrees in twenty-four hours, 
and where one is fifty-two miles distant from the rail- 
road, be a suitable tarrying-place for ill people of any 
sort? Most of the inquirers, indeed, will answer their 
own question emphatically in the negative. 

Well, these considerations are entitled to some weight. 
It is true, for instance, that the winter is long and cold. 


On the 9th of September last year the top of Whiteface. 


was mantled with snow, as it was also on the 12th of De- 
cember, when I cameinto Saranac. I will not say that the 
snow had remained all that time ; but after seeing the ther- 
mometer range for days last July in the neighborhood 
of fifty, and seeing it again this winter fall from forty 
above to zero in six hours, I should regard no statement 
regarding Adirondack weather, however apocryphal it 
might seem, as outside the bounds of probability. I will 
not say either that I saw the mercury mark forty below, 


but I did see it twenty-two below, and know that two 
hours earlier the same thermometer had indicated thirty 


below, while at another place in the village the man had 
watched it fall to thirty-five, and then taken it indoors lest 
it should freeze. What is worse, within twenty-four 


hours after, it had risen to forty above. These varia-' 


tions are matters of fact, and the wildest stretch of the 
imagination cannot regard them as iheaeel to the 
health even of a well person. 

Nevertheless, one need not go out while it is so cold, 
and with constant attention to the wood stoves a pretty 
even temperature may be maintained inside. Bésides, 
the cold is relatively less severe than in New York. A 
temperature of ten below is not so trying as twenty 
above on the seaboard, where the damp and penetrating 
winds chill the very soul. Here, too, one is appropri- 
ately dressed for cold weather in buffalo coats and fur 
caps, which one could not wear in New York, however 
severe the weather, without fear of being mobbed. Clad 
in these I have never gone out in Saranac, whether to 
walk or drive, and whether the thermometer was zero or 
twenty below, without being warm all the way and 
coming home in a glow. 

As a matter of fact, notwithstanding the cold, the 
snow, the inaccessibility, and all the other objections, 
Saranac has become the winter headquarters of nearly 
seventy invalids in more or less advanced stages o 
phthisis. The history of the place as a sanitarium dates 
back not more than two or three years. The Saranac 
boom, so to speak, was started in 1881 by Mr. Marc 
Cook’s article on ‘‘Camp Lou,” in ‘“‘ Harper's Maga- 
zine.” That article, it will be remembered, described 
the charms and salubrity of the Adirondacks, and of the 
St. Regis and Saranac regions in particular, and nar- 
rated with striking picturesqueness and convincing 
effect the beneficial effect which the life had had in Mr. 
Cook’s own case, Like the blind man in Scripture, one 
thing he knew: that whereas he had been dying with 
consumption now he was healed. His recovery, indeed, 
from the last stages of phthisis to a state of comparative 
soundness seemed little short of miraculous, and in- 
spired with hope the weary seekers after health who 
had found all other places lacking. It made no differ- 
ence that their symptoms were unlike his. What had 
answered in his case would answer, they thought, in 
theirs ; and so, in some cases with the advice of physi- ° 
cians, in others without it, they left their homes and 
flocked by the hundred to the neighborhood of Camp 
Lou. 

The adventure was foredoomed to failure. Most of 
the wanderers ought never to have left their homes at 
all; many were so feeble that they had to be brought in 
on beds, and not a few died on the way. Between 
Plattsburg and Paul Smith’s the roadside taverns were 
full of people who had got so far on their journey and 
could get no further ; while in one week at these various 
places the deaths numbered ten. Of those who reached 
their destination it is safe to say that the greater number 
were disappointed, and that no such relief was experi- 
enced as the article had led them to expect. It is a sad 
commentary, moreover, upon the article, that the author 
himself has since died of the disease from which he 
hoped he had escaped. : 

A few persons, however, to whose symptoms the cli- 
mate was adapted found themselves so much benefited © 
that they made up their minds to follow Mr. Cook’s ex- 
ample still further, by remaining all winter. They could 
not remain in camp: that was out of the ques- 
tion; while of the towns. and villages in the district 
Saranac Lake seemed to present the most inviting at- 
tractions, so they shut up the camps and came to Sar- 
apac. That year about thirty wintered here ; the next. 
season the number had increased to fifty ; while this 
winter, as I have said, there are about seventy-five—as 
many, indeed, as the limited quarters of the village can 
accommodate. 

To say that Saranac is the most inviting of the villages 
around is only to give it relative praise. In its external 
aspects it is not at all inviting. The houses for the most 
part are rude and unpainted, and the two or three which 
make any pretensions to architectural effect only em- 
phasize the plainness of the others. Around the village, 
at the foot of the hills which encircle it on all sides, 
winds the Saranac River, crossed at two points by the 
road from North Elba to Paul Smith’s, which forms the 
main street of the village. At the lower end of the vil- 
lage another road branches off from this to the lower 
Saranac Lake, and at the upper end it diverges to Bloom- 
ingdale. So crooked, indeed, are these roads, and so ir- 
regular is the topography of the place, that I quite despair 
of giving any intelligible idea of itin words. At the cor- 
ner of the road to Bloomingdale and that to Paul Smith’s 
stands a square building with a French roof which 
serves as a hotel, and rejoices in the imposing title of the 
Berkeley—borrowed, by the way, not from England, 
but from a family native to the place. In all the village 
the only bit of sentiment is expressed by the little Epis- 
copal church, whose dedication to ‘‘ St. Luke, the Be- 
loved Physician” has a peculiar and pathetic signitfi- 
cance, and whose gilt cross outlined against the dark 
green of the mountain beyond offers a perpetual invita- 


tion to its frequent services. There is a Methodist church, 


but in its unfinished condition that is hardly more pic- 
turesque than a barn. 

Outside the village, Ree the natural features are 
more attractive. Beneath the window where I am 
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writing runs the half-frozen river, the deep black cur- 
rent of whose narrow channel contrasts oddly with the 
white snow on either side ; on the opposite bank a grove 
of fir and spruce trees, frosted with snow, presents a 
pleasing picture; above and beyond, the snow-covered 
hills make an imposing background, and furnish in turn 
an admirable point of view from which to survey the 
village itself. Elere its asperities are softened, even the 
Methodist church is touched with the enchantment of 
distance, the snow effaces the rough and stumpy fields, 
and in the twilight glow the landscape is transfigured 
into a scene of actual beauty. From the hills, too, 
the advantage of Saranac as a health resort is obvious. 
Occupying a natural basin it is sheltered on all sides 
from the bleak winds, which in such places as Bloom 
ingdale and ‘‘ French’s” blow across the exposed plain 
with a penetrating force that not even a buffalo coat can. 
resist ; while at the same time it enjoys the purity 
of air which @haracterizes all the Adirondack region. 
It is to this quality, indeed, in the atmosphere that the 
physicians attribute its curative properties ; and whether 
one breathes it out of doors or in the house, if the room 
be well ventilated, the effect will be the same. 

It is not, however, on account of the situation of 
Saranac, or even because of the purity of its air, that it 
is particularly attractive to invalids; but because 
of the facilities which exist here for the best medical 
advice. Dr. E. L. Trudeau, who is himself a sort 
of monument to the efficacy of the ‘‘ wilderness 
cure,” came into the mountains eleven years since, 
and finding them peculiarly suited to his case 
has lived and practiced his profession here ever 
since. The opportunity of enjoying at the same time a 
remedial atmosphere and the attentions of an expert 
physician in pulmonary diseases is one that does not 
vecur everywhere in the United States, and for the sake 
of such a combination the invalids in Saranac are will- 
ing to put up with a good deal else that is meager and 
unattractive. It is not to be supposed, though, that the 
place affords no recreation, or that because one is in- 
valided he must therefore be idle. It is part of the 
medical treatment that one shall go out every day, with- 
out much regard to temperature, and even the feeblest 
und weakest patients may be seen taking their morning 
sleigh-ride to Bloomingdale, or around “*‘ Preacher 
Smith’s”’ Hill, or, it may be, up the lake to Bartlett’s. 

Some, indeed, do not hesitate to venture out in snow- 
storms, though this is not always a safe experiment 
even for those in good health. While driving home the 
other day through the falling snow, which had pre- 
viously been coming down very gently, I was suddenly 
overtaken by a blizzard. In a moment the reins were 
trozen stiff in my hands, the snow on the buffalo was 
caked into ice, while the flying particles driven by the 
gale and crystallized by the cold struck my face and 
eves with the sharpness of needles. It was impossible, 
indeed, to keep one’s eyes open, and the horse had to be 
left to take its own way, which was the more difficult 
siace the drifting snow had completely effaced every 
vestige of the road. Fortunately the temperature was 
not low, and [ was only three miles from Saranac, but I 
realized before reaching home how easily, under such 
circumstances, one might be frozen to death. 

Taking all these considerations into account, and 
weighing one against the other, is it wise for the invalid 
to come to Suranac ? That is the question, no doubt, to 
which those who have read this article thus far have al- 
ready come. 

That some have benetited by it cannot be denied. 
There are those here ‘who if they were not in Saranac 
would be in Greenwood. For my own part, if I were 
condemned to stay here alone, parted from friends, and 
detached from all the accustomed employments of life, 
I should prefer the latter alternative ; but every one is not 
equally dependent upon his environment, and as between 
the wilderness and the cemetery mauy choose the former. 
If one can bring his environment with him, as some 
have done here, and set up his own home, the conditions 
become at least tolerable ; but there are few who can do 
this, and most of the invalids must live in the hotel or 
boarding-houses, where they suffer more or less from 
lack of ventilation, nourishing food, and inspiriting 
society. Nothing can be worse than for an invalid to 
consort with others of his class, discussing his symptons 
with them, and congratulating himself when parted 
from them that they at least are a little worse than he. 
The demoralizing effect of such intercourse upon the 
health is seen in all our southern resorts, and it is not 
wanting in Saranac. Were I ill myself, I am free to say 
I would never come here. The extreme cold, the violent 
tluctuations of temperature, the absence of occupation, 
and the remoteness of the place from the railroad, in my 
judgment, outweigh all the advantages of air and medi- 
cal advice. Moreover, the air does not suit everybody. 


One may come and thrive, while another may fail to de- 
rive atiy benefit whatever, or it may be, find his scanty 
stock of health impaired. The chance is about an even 
one—perhaps the odds are against the invalid—and no 
one ought to take it without understanding fully all that 
the hazard involves. My own observations of the place 


have been made from the standpoint of health, and may 
be considered therefore as strictly impartial. If they 
are not wholly favorable it is perhaps because I have 
looked at things with a truer perspective than the in- 
valids, from whose point of view the subject has 
hitherto been generally presented, and whose moments 
of factitious strength make them over-sanguine regard- 
ing themselves and their treatment. 


Saranac LAKE, ' 
Franklin Co., N. Y., January, 1884. | 


LAW-AND-ORDER WORK IN MARL- 
BORO’, MASSACHUSETTS. 


By FRANK FOXCROFT. 


AW-and-Order League work in Marlboro’, Mass., 


has been attended with some interesting episodes. 
The town is a thriving center of the boot and shoe in- 
dustry, and has a population of 10,000. The liquor in- 
terest was so well entrenched, and the liquor elements of 
society supporting it were so strong, that a good deal of 
surprise was felt when the town voted against license 
last spring. The initiated understood the reason. The 
high-school building in Marlboro’ stands in a public 
square with streets on all sides of it. Ten of the princi- 
pal saloons in the town were situated upon these streets 
within four nundred feet of the school. The ‘‘ school- 
house law,” prohibiting the licensing of saloons within 
four hundred feet of a public scheol building, swept 
away the legal existence of these places by one stroke of 
the legislative pen. Had this happened in Boston very 
likely the accommodating School Board would have 
closed the school and removed the pupils, as was the case 
with the Wall Street School, or left them to run on the 
streets, as was done with the pupils of the Franklin 
School. But outside of Boston, when it comes to a 
choice between a school and a saloon, it is the saloon and 
not the school which has to go. These Marlboro’ saloon- 


keepers took in the situation, calculated their chances, 


and concluded that they would help to carry the town 
for ‘‘no license” in order that all the dealers might fare 
alike. For reasons which it is needless to explain, it was 


not expected that the authorities would be over-zealous. 


in enforcing the law ; and a good business, with no tax 
upon it, was what the saJoon-keepers looked for. 

One element they left out of their calculations. This 
was the possibility of the formation of a Law-and-Order 
League. A League was promptly organized, and the 
co-operation of the best citizens of the place was secured. 
The liquor-dealers at first publicly proclaimed their 
purpose to ‘‘ boycott” the members of the League, but 
when they discovered that most of the capital and 
business of the place, outside of their own evi! industry, 
was represented in the League membership, the boy. 
cotting idea was relinquished. The saloon-keepers relied 
upon the indifference or friendship of the local officers, 
put out spies to guard against the intrusion of unwelcome 
customers, and kept on with their traffic. The League 
procured detectives from the central organization at Bos- 
ton, but special devices were necessary to get an entrance 
into the well-guarded saloons. One man was commis- 
sioned as au agent for a non-intoxicating liquor known as 
‘‘ white ale,” and went about with observant eyes taking 
orders from the saloon-keepers for that beverage. To 
mention ‘‘ white ale’ now-a-days to a Marlboro’ saloon- 
keeper is to occasion a flood of profanity. Another 
man went the rounds with samples of tea, bearing busi- 
ness cards locating him at a number on State Street, 
Boston, which if it existed at all would be some distance 
out inthe harbor. A third was taken intoashoe-factory, 
where he earned good wages at his trade, and was taken 
the rounds of the saloons by his companions at night, 
thereby acquiring a good deal of useful information. 
When the evidence was ready, warrants were taken out, 
seizures were made, and the liquor-dealers were taken by 
surprise. Sixteen cases were brought in the first install- 
ment, and in twelve of them convictions were secured. 
In the next installment, twenty-three liquor-dealers were 
included. Eighteen were found guilty, two not guilty, 
the case against one was non pros’d, and two cases are 
still pending. The first group of convicted dealérs ap- 
pealed, with great unanimity. ‘Three cases were tried 
at the last term of the Middlesex Superior Court. The 
first two were found guilty by the jury, and the Judge 
promptly doubled the fines imposed in the lower court. 
This caused a panic among the rest, and all but one of 
them pleaded guilty and paid their fines. 

These are substantial victories. It should be said, 
besides, that the attitude of the selectmen toward the 
liquor traffic has been entirely changed by the work of 
the League. The present chief of police is in sympathy 
with the League, and the police officers are making 
arrests on their own account. Public sentiment has 
been aroused and kept active. On a recent Sunday 
evening all the churches suspended their ordinary 
services and joined in a union meeting devoted to the 
League. These results have not been won without some 
displays of malignity on the other side. At different 
times two of the League agents have been brutally 
beaten, and several assaults have been made upon other 


men wrongly suspected of being agents of the League. 
One evening, a few weeks ago, the Secretary of the 
Marlboro’ League, a merchant doing business in Boston, 
was assaulted from behind on his way home from the 
train, and struck with a slung-shot, but not seriously 
injured. These episodes have only strengthened the 
determination of the League, and given it a new hold 
upon the Marlboro’ public. The members thank God, 
take courage, and propose to go forward. 
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ANNA VAN ANI WERP AND JOHN VAN 
ARSDALE. 


By BENson J. Lossinge. 


N the autumn of 1851, I visited the venerable Madam 
Van Antwerp at her modest home at 38 Maiden 
Lane, in New York. She was then ninety-five years of 
age, and had dwelt in the same house almost seventy 
years. She was feeble in body, but her mind was 
active, and her memory of events which occurred in her 
early womanhood was marvelous in its brightness and 
vigor. | 

Mrs. Van Antwerp was living entirely alone with a 
Maltese cat and a Scotch terrier. For many years she 
had steadily resisted the persuasions of her well-tc-do 
children to leave the old homestead and dwell with 
thera ; but she was so strongly attached to this dwelling 
place, where she had spent all the happy years of her 
married life and the many years of her widowhood, and 
she so much loved the simplicity of life in her younger 
days, that she would not be lured from her way of living. 
Stately commercial houses had grown up around her 
home. Population had deserted that portion of the city, 
and she was left alone. She seemed to enjoy the isola 
tion, and refused even to have a servant. Her children 
suw her daily, and watched over her with deep and ten- 
der solicitude. One pleasant morning in October, about 
a fortnight after my visit, she was found sitting in her 
urmchair, with her head leaning upon a small table, 
upparently asleep. Her spirit had left its worn-out tene- 
ment. Her favorite cat sat purring before a smoldering 
wood fire. The dark-winged messenger of God had 
performed its errand so gently that nothing in that 
quaint household seemed to have been disturbed. 

My interview with Madame Van Antwerp occupied 
neurly two hours. She gave me a vivid narrative of her 
Hight from New York with her Whig parents, when the 
British took possession of the city in September, 1776. 
The family had crossed the Hudson two days before the 
great fire that consumed nearly six hundred buildings, 
and from the house of a friend at Paulus Hook (now 
Jersey City) they saw the blaze of the extensive confla- 
gration. Their own house was spared. She told me of 
their exile for more than seven years, though not far 
away. They took refuge at the little village of Tappan, 
on the west side of the Hudson River, where ‘a few 
events of the great struggle interrupted their repose. 
She assisted in nursing some of the wounded survivors 
of Colonel Baylor’s corps after the massacre near Tappan 
in 1778. She was then a young maiden twenty-two 
years of age. Two years later she was an eye-witness of 
the execution and burial of Major André, near Tappan ; 
and it was not long after that event that she married 
young Van Antwerp, one of Baylor’s horsemen whom 
she had nursed. With her husband she returned to the 


city, and assisted (as the French say) at its evacuation by 


the British on November 25, 1783. Of one or two inci. 
dents of that event she gave me a most interesting ac- 
count, warming with enthusiasm as she recalled the 
scenes. I give the substance of a part of our conversa- 
tion : 

‘‘How soon after the war did you return to the 
city I inquired. | 

‘‘Tmmediately,” she answered. ‘‘ We had waited 
impatiently for the British toleave. My husband and I, 
well mounted and with a haversack full of provisions, 
crossed the North River at the King’s Ferry [Stony 
Point], and rode to the house of a friend not far from 
King’s Bridge, where we lodged the night before the 
evacuation. Early the next morning we rode to the 
edge of the city, and leaving our horses in the stable of 
a friend living by the Tea-water Pump, near the corner 


‘of Pearl and Chatham Streets, we walked to the foot of 
Broadway, in the afternoon, before our troops arrived | 


there, tosee the departure of the British ships of war and 
transports. The last boat-load of British troops had 
just left the ferry stairs at Whitehall, and an indignant 
crowd had gathered around the tlag-staff at Fort George 
[now the Battery] whereon the British flag was yet 
flying. They had left it there on their departure, with 
an impression that it could not be pulled down ; for they 
had nailed the flag fast, slushed the flag-staff for twenty 
feet or more from the ground, and had cut the hulliards. 
It was this that made the patriotic crowd so angry.” 

‘‘ Why did the retreating British so leave their flag ?’’ 
I inquired. 

‘‘Pride and hope, I suppose,” replied Madam Van 


Antwerp. ‘‘ They would not haul it down themselves, 
nor consent to see it pulled down before they shouid be 
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out of sight of it as they sailed out of the Narrows. 
Perhaps they left it there as asort of a threat that they 
would soon come back, rally under its folds, and re- 


conquer the country.” 
These suggestions probably embodied much truth, It 


is believed that the nailing of the British ensign to the 


flag-staff of Fort George had a higher significance than 
was implied by the act, and that it was in obedience to 
orders from the British Ministry not to strike the flag 
asin a formal surrender, but to leave it flying, in token 
of the claim of Great Britain to the absolute proprietor- 
ship of the country thus abandoned. It was believed 
by the Ministry that the really weak government which 
the Americans had established would speedily come to 
naught, and that very soon the colonies, which had been 
declared independent and had broken off from the 
British Empire, would be restored as penitent mem- 
bers of the realm. 

That was not only a wish, but a hope; but a young 
sailor, as we shall observe presently, knocked one of 
the props from under that hope before the hostile fleet 
had weighed anchor to depart. 

‘* What did the indignant multitude do ?” I inquired. 

‘They resolved to cut down the staff,” replied Mad- 
am Van Antwerp. ‘‘ They had just procured an axe, 
and astout man had pulled off his coat to use it, when 
General Knox rodeup and ordered him to desist, and 
inquired : ‘ What does this mean ?’ 

‘« «The Britishers have insulted the American people,’ 
answered a respectable citizen. ‘ They have nailed their 
hateful bunting to the top of the flag-staff. See, gen- 
eral, what else they have done. They have cut away 
the halyards and greased the staff. What can be done 
but to cut itdown? May this man go on?’ 

‘** No,’ replied General Knox. ‘That flag must be 
hauled down, and the American flag hoisted in its place. 
Who will undertake to do it ?’ 

‘‘ A stout young man of medium height, standing near 
the flag-staff, pushed through the surging crowd, and 
with uncovered head stood before the general and said, 
with modest voice, ‘I will, sir.” Loud hurrahs greeted 
this announcement. The young man was in the garb of 
a sailor—a monkey jacket and tarpaulin hat. He was 
soon furnished with some rude cleats. He filled his 
pockets with beach-sand, and armed with this, a ham- 
mer and nails, he ascended the flag-staff slowly, sprink- 
led its greased surface with the sand, which enabled him 
to cling to it in sailor-fashion, and nailed on it cleat after 
cleat. He took up with hima stout cord, tore the British 
ensign from its fastenings, cast it to the ground to be 
trampled on by the indignant multitude, and waving the 
new halliards, the ‘Stars and Stripes’ were run up and 
flung to the breeze by Lieutenant Anthony Glen. 

‘‘Loud and long were the shouts from below that 
greeted the young hero, while the little city was shaken 
by the thunders of artillery firing a national salute in 
honor of the achievement. When he descended he was 
caught up by two stout men and borne to the presence 
of General Knox, who gave him hearty thanks. The 
crowd gathered around him to find out his name. Some 
one proposed to give him a substantial reward for his 
services. A hat was passed round, and a considerable 
sum of money was contributed. At first he refused to 
accept it, saying, ‘I didn’t do it for money ; I did it for 
my country.’ When pressed hard to take it, he yielded. 

‘“‘I knew the young man well,” said Madame Van 
Antwerp, when she had finished the narrative. 
was the son of an old friend of my father’s, who lived 
near us. They left New York the same day we did; 
they in a vessel for some place above the Hudson High- 
lands, we for Tappan. I was proud of Johnny Van Ars- 
dale when I saw him haul down the British flag. I had 
seen him only once during the war, for he was in the 
army nearly all thetime. There were only afew months 
difference in our ages. He married Polly Crawford, 
somewhere up the river; and a fine young woman she 
was. But they are both gone now, and so are all my 
old friends,” said the venerable woman with trembling 
voice as she wiped a tear from her furrowed cheek. 

The following is one of a half score of doggerel verses 
written on that day to commemorate the departure of 
the British troops : 

“Of conquest then despairing, 
With Refugees and Tories, 
George for his Bull-dogs sent ; 
They, Yankee vengeance fearing, 
Greased the flag-staff—and went!”’ 

John Van Arsdale was the young man who tore down 
the British flag. He was no common sailor, but was 
then the owner and commander of a small trading ves- 
sel on the Hudson River. He had been a soldier, and 
for more than fifty years afterward he filled the posi- 
tion of a good and useful citizen, dying in 1836. From 
a very interesting monograph on ‘‘ Evacuation Day, 
1783,” written by James Riker, Esq., author of ‘‘ An- 
nals of Newtown, L. I.” and ‘‘ History of Harlem,” I 
have gleaned some facts concerning the career of the 
hero of the flag-staff. Mr. Riker is his grandson. 

John Van Arsdale was born in Cornwall, Orange 
County, N. Y., in 1756. His father owned a schooner 
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and supplied the American army in New York with 
fuel until the British took possession of the city in Sep- 
tember, 1776, when he removed his family from the 
town to New Windsor. John had entered the army the 
year before ; had served under Montgomery until the 
siege of Quebec, and returned to New York in the sum- 
mer of 1775, where he assisted his father, who, with his 
schooner, was employed in placing obstructions in the 
channel of the river between the east shore near Fort 
Washington on York Island, and the Palisades opposite. 

The next year young Van Arsdale was in service at 
Fort Montgomery in the Hudson Highlands, and fought 
gallantly in its defense under General Clinton, in Octo- 
ber. There he was made a prisoner of war, and for sev- 
eral months suffered the indescribable horrors of the 
British prisons and prison-ships at New York. On his 
release he rejoined the army ; served in Sullivan’s cam- 
paign against the Indians in Central New York in 1779 ; 
became a member of Lafayette’s corps of light infantry 
in 1780, and with it was present at the execution of An- 
dré, near Tappan, in the autumn. He was active in 
military service on the frontiers of Orange and Ulster 
counties much of the time after that until the close of 
the war. In May, 1783, he married Mary Crawford, 
of Orange County, settled at New Windsor, and became 
owner and master of a trading vessel on the Hudson. 

In 1789 the freedom of the City of New York was 
presented to Captain Van Arsdale, but for what merito- 
rious service I do not know. He finally made that city 
his permanent abode, engaged most of the time in sail- 
ing small coasting vessels from New York until 1816, 
when, at the age of sixty years, he abandoned his occu- 
pation on the water. The first vessel of which he was 
master at New York was the ‘‘ Democrat,” which be- 
longed to Colonel Henry Rutgers. In 1813 Captain Van 
Arsdale became a member of the ‘‘ Independent Veteran 
Corps,” and performed some home military duty during 
the war of 1812-15. After the war he was appointed 
Inspector of Wood for the city, which office he held for 
nearly twenty years, when mineral coal superseded wood 
as fuel. In August, 1836, Captain Van Arsdale died, 
when past eighty years of age. 

In a great civic and military procession in New York 
on Evacuation Day, 1830, in honor of the revolution in 
France in July previous, which placed the Duke of Or- 
leans on the abandoned Bourbon throne, as King Louis 
Philippe, Captain Van Arsdale and Lieutenant Glenn 
rode in a carriage, bearing aloft the identical American 
flag which they had hoisted on the British flag-staff at 
Fort George, almost half a century before. 

Captain Van Arsdale was an earnest Democrat in pol- 
itics. When, in the spring of 1834, Colonel James Wat- 
son Webb gave the title of Whig to the great opposition 
party, and the Democrats were called Tories, Captain 
Van Arsdale with his party resented the affront. When 
asked by a friend one day, how the Whig party got the 
name, ‘‘ Got it!” said the venerable patriot, his counte- 
nance kindling with indignation, ‘‘Smiley, they got it 
as their fathers, the cow-boysof the Revolution, got their 
beef ; they stole it /” 
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THE RED CROSS TREATY. 


By JoEL BENTON. 


HE ‘‘Red Cross Treaty,” the ‘‘Geneva Conven- 
tion,” and ‘‘ The American Association of the Red 
Cross,” are expressions that have occasionally crept into 
the newspapers; but it is doubtful if any considerable 
number of readers have a distinct idea of their meaning. 
As they refer to a movement of pathetic and world-wide 
interest, perhaps a brief account of the organization to 
which they apply may not be amiss. 

The Society of the Red Cross had its origin in Geneva, 
Switzerland, as long ago as 1863, and was founded as an 
institution whose purpose should be the mitigation of 
the sufferizgs of war. The two men whose conjunction 
brought it about were citizens of Switzerland—M. Gus- 
tave Noynier, the author of a plea for more humane 
and extensive appliances for the aid of wounded sol- 
diers, and Dr. Louis Appia, who had served as an 
army surgeon at the battle of Solferino, and whose 
brief experience in war deeply impressed him with 
the crying necessities which M. Noynier's little 
book had been put forth to express. As the result of | 
their consultations together, a gathering of like-minded 
people assembled in Geneva in October, 1863, under a 
call which invited men from all countries who sympa- 
thized with the movement and aims indicated. This 
International Conference lasted four days. _ 

Switzerland and France were first in this new field of 
war against the horrors of war; but when a second con- 
vention of the same nature was held in Geneva, in 
August, 1864, the society obtained for its support, and 
for the humane treaty, the signatures of ten other 
governments. Its sign,a badge of the Red Cross on a 
white ground, which was agreed upon with rare 


appropriateness, is a compliment to Switzerland, as it 


points to her flag, differing from it only in having the 
emblem and field reversed. This badge, which was worn 
on the arm by all persons acting with or in the service 
of the Convention Committees, is the sign which distin- 
guishes, in time of war, the persons who, in the hospital 
and elsewhere, are devoted to the humane and neutral 
service of the societies in all the Red Cross Treaty nations. 

The plenipotentiaries who have signed this treaty rep- 
resent now the whole of Europe, a part of Asia and 
South America, and finally—but only within a few 
weeks past—the United States. The following table 
will show the governments which have adopted the 
articles of the Geneva Convention, and the order in 
which they acceded to it. The twelve characterized by 
an * are those which were represented at the Convention 
itself, on the 22d of August, 1864. This is the list : 

* France, Sept. 22, 1864. * Switzerland, Oct. 1, 1864. 
* Belgium, Oct. 14, 1864. * Netherlands, Nov. 29, 1864. 
* Italy, Dec. 4, 1864. * Spain, Dec. 5, 1864. 
* Sweden and Norway, * Denmark, Dec. 15, 1864. 
Dec. 13, 1864. * Baden, Dec. 16, 1864. 
Greece, Jan. 17, 1865. * Great Britain, Feb. 18, 1865. 
* Prussia, June 22, 1865. § Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mar. 9, 1865. 
* Wurtemberg, June 2, 1866. Turkey, July 5, 1865. 
Bavaria, June 30, 1866. * Hesse Darmstadt, June 22, 1866. 
* Portugal, Aug. 9, 1866. Austria, July 21, 1866. 
Russia, May 22, 1867. Saxony, Oct. 25, 1866. 
Roumania, Nov. 30, 1874. Pontifical States, May 9, 1868. — 
San Salvador, Dec. 30, 1874. Persia, Dec. 5, 1874. 
Servia, March 24, 1876. Montenegro, Novy. 29, 1875. 
Chili, Nov. 15, 1879. Bolivia, Oct. 16, 1879. 
Peru, April 22, 1880. Argentine Republic, Nov. 25, 1879. 

The signature of the United States was given by Pres- 
ident Arthur and the Senate on the 16th of March last ; 
though the cause calling for it had won the sympathy 
and approval of President Garfield, who, just before he 
died, had expressed his purpose to urge the treaty upon 
our government. A writer, in speaking of the slow prog- 
ress which the Red Cross Treaty has been obliged to 
make, says that during this period ‘‘ great wars have oc- 
curred, some even extinguishing the political existence of 
signing governments,” but ‘‘in each of them the 
beneficence of the organization was better and better 
demonstrated, until its badge has become the symbol of 
the widest-spread charity, not of a religious complexion, 
there has ever been in the world.” 

The Geneva Convention has for its object the miti- 
gation of the sufferings which come from war. It 
organizes in time of peace in order to be ready. What 
our Sanitary Commission did slowly it will endeavor by 
the strength of previous and perpetual equipment to do 
at once. It believes that in suffering all nations and 
races are one, and it not only is enabled to help countries 
help their own, but all wounded soldiers. Through its . 
agency neutral nations are made at once ready to extend 
aid to those stricken down in battle without compromis- 
ing their position or exciting the jealousy of either com- 
batant. 

The Convention—backed now by thirty-two govern- 
ments—‘‘ acknowledges the neutrality of field and 
military hospitals in actual use, and ofall their actual 
attendants ; provides for freedom and respect to non- 
combatants bringing help to the wounded, and for pro- 
tection to houses where wounded men are cared for: 
enjoins the care by belligerents of all who are 
wounded, without regard to nationality ; regulates the 
return of the absolutely disabled to their country, and 
the conditions on which those still capable of bearing 
arms also may be returned ; and establishes” the em- 
blem already referred to, for the sign of hospitals, am- 
bulances, and attendants. 

The societies of the Red Cross in the treaty-signing 
nations are accredited to belligerents by the permanent 
International Committee, which has its headquarters at 
Geneva ; so that, in the outbreak of any war, trained 
nurses and helpers are speedily sent to the fields where 
succor is needed. ‘* Not to mention civil disturbances 
and lesser conflicts,” the Red Cross Committees and 
attendants have ‘‘ participated in not less than five great 
wars in the first ten years, commencing with Schleswig- 
Holstein, and ending with the Franco-German. Russia 
and Turkey have followed in battle, with many others 
since that time, in all of which these societies hav2 
signally proved their power to ameliorate the horrors of 
war.” It would require too much space to furnish even 
salient particulars of the work done in these several 
instances ; but that which was done in Paris alone dur- 
ing the German siege of that city is sufficently significant. 
One sentence will partly. indicate this ; we take it from 
a little pamphlet on the Red Cross Organization pub- 
lished by the American National Association. The 
writer says : ‘‘ After the armistice was signed there were 
removed from Paris under the auspices of the relief 
societies tun thousand wounded men who otherwise must 
have lingered in agony, or died from want of care ; and 
there were brought back by them to French soil nine 
thousand men who had been cared for in German 
hospitals.” 7 

It would be unjust and impossible to close this brief 
sketch of so noted and yet too little known a charity 
without mentioning the name of Miss Clara Barton, who 
is now the president of the American Association. It 
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was by her persistent and untiring efforts that it has 
- been planted on our soil, and through her that it finally 
received the Government’s sanction. While tarrying in 
Switzerland for the restoration of her health she dis- 
covered the existence of the organization ; saw at once 
the broad and beneficent aims it cherished, no 
time in bringing it, wherever she could, to public atten- 
tion and approval. After running the gauntlet of two or 
three indifferent administrations, and by much patient 
and courageous work by Miss Barton, it at length won 
the favor of President Garfield, and, as we have already 
said, succeeded by the sanction of President Arthur and 
the Senate. Various causes contributed to the delay of 
our Government’s approval. When the Red Cross or- 
ganization began its existence we were in the midst of a 
terrible war, and had already organized a Sanitary Com- 
mission ; when our war was over, it was hard to make 
people believe that another war would be possible here 
in a hundred years, if ever again. All the literature of 
the Red Cross and its doings was out of our reach—if not 
in French, in some other foreign tongue; and so the 
knowledge of it did not find or stir our people. These 
circumstances, and not lack of humanity and charity, 
postponed its advent among us. 

Now that it has come, Miss Barton has taken advan- 
tage of a clause in the constitution of the International 
Society to enlarge its work here, and—since war is not 
so imminent or probable with us as in Europe—to 
adapt it to such sudden causes of suffering as the Mis- 
sissippi floods, the Michigan fires, and other widespread 
calamities. 

Miss Barton’s prompt advent to the scene of the Ohio 
inundation has already been announced by the daily 
press. If disasters came singly, or if there are workers 
enough for the purpose, there would be, or will be, 
another field for this Society’s operation in the track of 
the recent Southern tornado. The Constitution of the 
American organization, therefore, which has its head- 
quarters and incorporation in the City of Washington 
and District of Columbia, contains the following 
clause specifying in part its objects : 

“To organize a system of national relief and apply the same 
in mitigating the sufferings caused by war, — famine, 
and other calamities."’ 

Elsewhere the Constitution says : 


“This association shall hold itself in readiness, in the event of 
war orany calamity great enough to be considered national, to 
inaugurate such practical measures in mitigation of the suffering 
and for the protection and relief of the sick and wounded as may 
be consistent with the objects above indica 


So worthy a society as this deserves a wider recogni- 
tion than it has yet had, both from the pulpit and 
press, and from all who can lend ita helping hand. 
There is no danger that it will tend to make war a 
tempting pastime. But it can soothe intolerable suffer- 
ing, and, by planting love and charity in the midst of 
hate and destruction, must pave the way to that looked- 
for era of good feeling between nations when there shall 
be something better than ‘‘the Jast argument of kings,” 
or sword and ball, actiling national 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


gestions, and experiences for this cokumn.} 


Dr. Meigs, of Philadelphia, has made a careful study of 
infants’ food, and has sueceeded in securing a substitute for 
human milk which gives the proximate constituents in 
very nearly the same relative proportions and in a medium 
which is,as human milk, alkaline. To prepare this food, 
first procure lime-water, and obtain from a reliable druggist 
a package of pure milk-sugar containing seventeen and 
three-quarters drachms. Dissolve this package in a pint 
of hot water, bottle, and keep cool. The dry sugar keeps 
indefinitely, but once dissolved it sours in a day or two in 
warm weather, and of course must not be on any account 
used unless perfectly sweet. Good milk and cream must be 
procured—not the extra rich milk and cream from fancy 
cattle, but that from ordinary but healthy cows. Imme- 
diately before feeding the child, mix together two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, one of milk, two of lime-water, and 
three of the sugar-water, warm, and the food is ready. 
This is a sufficient quantity to give at a time during the first 
few weeks of the child’s life; then double the quantity 
without changing the proportion. A healthy infant may 
take as much of this food as it really wants, but the strength 
should not be increased before the child is eight or nine 
months old. The lime-water may be easily prepared at 
home. 


In many of the eity stores there is a bargain counter, and 

I feel like asking to have a sign put up by the police, read- 
ing, ‘‘ Beware of the bargain counter.’’ My country friends, 
and not a few of my city neighbors, often learn to their cost 
that they are traps to catch the unwary. I supposed I was 
too old a bird to be caught by such chaff, but I have tasted 
folly in the shape of two or three ‘“‘ bargains ’’ this season, 
and not desiring company in my misery I lift this warning 
oice. It is all the more necessary, because if one is keen 
to judge of materials, and knows her wants, she may really 
find a real bargain occasionally, but she is quite likely to pay 
‘the difference in some speedy mistake. Mis-mated gloves, 
1 1-fitting undergarments, goods that have been proved 
of poor material, are heaped together, with a few good 


library. 


know how to nibble off the bait, and avoid the hook ; unless 
you are sure you are one of these, avoid the bargain 
counter. A SUFFERER. 


The ‘‘ Decorator and Furnisher ’’ suggests that we tack our 
wall papers to their places instead of pasting them, and 
quotes R. Swain Gifford as one who thus attaches his choice 
papers to his studio walls, and when he changes his studio 
takes the fine papers down, rolls them up and carries them, 
with his other belongings, to his new quarters. Why should 
we bequeath our pet wall coverings to our successors in our 
ever-changing city quarters ? 


Can the Editor of Hints and Questions, or any reader of the 
Christian Union, tell me the inscription on a copper coin of 1794? 
On one side is a shield, with the motto, ** E Pluribus Unum ;” on 
the reverse the date, and two or three letters are legible. I have 
seen it stated that a private mint at Newburgh issued such coins 
previous to the establishment of the United States Mint. Is this 
likely to be from that mint? K. M. S. 

We cannot place the coin from your description. If you 
will lay over the coin a paper, and rub the paper with the 
flat top of a new lead-pencil, you will get an impression 
from which a numismatist could recognize the coin if it has 
any value. Of course, the impression of both sides should 
be sent. You can send them to us, or to Messrs. Scott & 
Co., 721 Broadway, N. Y. 


I wrote to you two or three months since (with stamp) for in- 
formation respecting an old book, entitled. ‘‘Theron and Aspa- 
sio ; or,a Series of Dialogues.”’ I havea copy of the first volume, 
but title-page and preface are gone. Should like to know its 
authorship, and when published, and if any edition is now ex- 
tant. The print has the old form of s. Should think the work 
to be eighty or one hundred years old. Wm. C. C. 

Your former letter was not received. ‘‘ Theron and Aspa- 
sio; or, A Series of Dialogues and Letters on the Most Im- 
portant Subjects,’’ by James Hervey, was published in Lon- 
don, 1753-55. It was the occasion of great discussion, and 
has been published in many editions. What particular edi- 
tion your copy belongs to we cannot tell, but it has no par- 
ticular value. It would probably be found in any large 
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THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 
By Curiion B. ALLEN, M.D. 
IX. 
THE LAUNDRY. 


HE washerwoman of our beautiful house is a very 
important and aristocratic personage, and has a 
special entrance for herself. 

She has also a very pretty name, Awra. 

‘“‘T know who that is. Aura is a Latin word mean- 
ing air.” | 

Yes. And here she comes, all sweet and pure 
and bright, and she enters at the two round openings 
under the portico, called nostrils, and climbs a winding 
stairway, up and back, and if she is cold this warms 
her somewhat, and if any foreigners, such as particles of 
dust, are trying to enter with her, they are kept out by 
guardsmen stationed there. 

She now enters the same chamber from which the 
kitchen stairs descend, but she is not going into the 
kitchen. 

She crosses the head of the kitchen stairs, and a little 
trap-door flies open and discloses another stairway, down 
which Aura hastens into the laundry. This stairway is 
called the trachea, or windpipe, and is made of about 
sixteen rings of cartilage or gristle, which are firm 
enough to keep the passageway always open. Passing 
into the chest the trachea divides, and we have two 
stairways, leading, one into the right, the other into the 
left, division of the laundry. 

These are called the bronchial tubes, and they in their 
turn divide and subdivide until they become very mi- 
nute, and each one terminates in a tiny little tube called 
an air cell, one two-hundredth of an ineh in diameter, as 
we say, meaning that two hundred of them would make 
arow aninch long. There are six hundred millions 
of these tiny tubes, and that is more than you or I or 
any one else can comprehend. 

The walls of these air cells aresothin that ten of them 
would hardly make the thickness of a sheet of writing- 
paper, but they are very tough and strong. 

If you could spread this thin membrane out over a 
flat surface, it would, if Professor Lindenan is correct, 
be enough to cover ten or twelve rooms as large as your 
mamma’s parlor, if that is fifteen feet one way and six- 
teen feet the other. 

You have already learned how the biood is carried 
from the right heart to the lungs, which are the laundry, 
through the pulmonary artery, which on reaching the 
lungs divides and divides again and again until the little 
tubes are so small that three thousand of them could lie 
side by: side in a space an inch long, and so beautifully 
are they interwoven that if looked at through a micro- 
scope they resemble delicate lace-work. These won- 
drously small blood-vessels are called capillaries (a word 
meaning hairs), and they encircle the outside of every 
little air cell, or tub, and are filled with the soiled blood 


gloves, garments, and stuffs, for bait. There are fishes who 


which has come to the laundry to be washed, ‘‘ But 


the blood is a liquid ; how can it be washed ?” Ah! this 
washing of the blood is truly wonderful, but I hope to 
explain it so that you may clearly understand it. The 
laundry consists of two large rooms located in a part of 
the house beautiful called the thorax or chest. These 
rooms are elastic. The thorax has a floor called the 
diaphragm. It is not a level floor, but curves upward so 
that on the upper side it is convex, and on the under 
side concave. 

You will be able to understand that this makes the 
cavity of the thorax smaller than if the diaphragm went 
straight across. The bony walls of the thorax are the 
spine, in the back ; the sternum, or breast-bone, in front, 
and the ribs on the sides. These bony walls are covered 
with muscular walls, and when we breathe in the air 
these muscular walls contract and raise the ribs, and the 
diaphragm descends in the middle, becoming more 
nearly level, and thus room is made for the lungs to 
grow larger. When we breathe the air out, we just let 
go, as it were, and, like a rubber ring that has been 
stretched, the ribs fall back to their places, the diaphragm 
rises to its place, the air is sent out, and the lungs 
are ready to be filled again. Breathing in is inspiration 
and as it requires effort, is called active ; breathing out 
is erptration, and as it requires no effort, is called passive. 
Both together are respiration. We sometimes say when 
persons die that they have expired; that means that 
they have breathed the air out of their lungs, never to 
breathe it in again. 

And now I will tell youa secret that many of our wise 
physiclogists have not yet found out. They say that 
men breathe differently from women ; that in men the 
lower end of the sternum moves forward farther, che 
diaphragm descends lower and becomes more nearly 
straight, and the walls of the abdomen are pushed for- 
ward, and thus rise and fall with each breath ; while 
in women the sternum and diaphragm are less movable, 
and therefore the upper part of the chest heaves with 
the breathing. And they say, ‘‘ Thus we have two 
types of breathing, the abdominal or masculine, and the 
thoracic or feminine.” Now comes my secret. If you 
should dress a man tightly about the waist as women 
dress, his sternum and diaphragm would not be mova- 
ble either, and in order to breathe at all he would be 
obliged to adopt the feminine type. Good teachers of 
music and elocution all say that their lady pupils nearly 
always have to be taught how to breathe with the ab- 
dominal muscles before they can have good control of 
their voices. All babies know how to breathe, and I 
think it would be wise for all girls and women, in this 
respect, to remain as little children. 

When Aura entered the nostrils she came with alac- 
rity, partly because she had received an urgent invita- 
tion, and-partly because it is her nature to rush into 
every place that is opened or left open. She is always 
busy trying to do good by cleaning up everybody and 
everything. Many washerwomen have a washing fluid 
which they consider a very great assistance in removing 
the dirt from clothing. Aura, too, has something, but it is 
neither fluid nor crystal, it is a gas, with which she not 
only removes dirt and impurities from the blood, but 
she uses it as a food with which to build up the tissues. 
It is called oxygen. 

When the thorax is enlarged Aura rushes in to fill the 
laundry, and take with her oxygen as a part of herself. 
She fills every air cell, and at once receives from the 
blood the carbonic acid gas which makes it dark-colored 
and sluggish, and in turn gives to the blood the oxygen, 
which makes the blood a bright scarlet color and endues 
it with new life-giving properties with which to repair 
the body. But a most wonderful change has taken 
place in Aura. She came in your friend; she is sent 
back up the dark, winding stairway, no longer sweet 
and pure, bnt soiled and unclean in dress, and even 
deadly in her intentions. Should you invite her imme- 
diately to return, she will accept your invitation, but she 
does it as your enemy, only to strike at your very life. 
But let her go away for a time and shake her garments 
in the wind, and sun them in the light of heaven, and 
she is again your friend. 

But how does the oxygen get into the blood and the 
carbonic acid gas get out when there is always a thin 
membrane between the blood in the capillaries and Aura 
in the air cells? It is by osmosis. If you should fill a 
tumbler with milk and tie over the top of it a fresh blad- 
der, so tightly that the milk could not run out, and 
should then immerse it in a dish of water, you would 
find that the milk became watery and the water milky ; 
showing that milk had passed through the bladder into 
the water, aud water had passed into the milk. This is 
called osmosis, or the passage of fluids through animal 
membrane. And this is what takes place in the lungs, 
only it is gases that pass in and out instead of fluids. It 
is, then, by osmosis that the blood is washed. 

This, then, is what Aura has to do: carry oxygen into 
the lungs and bring out carbonic acid ; and she goes in 
and out about twenty times in a minute, in a person be- 
tween fifteen and twenty years of age. Not so often 
when we are asleep ; a little less frequently as we grow 
older, but more frequently when we are younger, It is 
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well enough to remember that every time we breathe 
the heart beats about four times. 

Why do we breathe ? “‘ To carry air into the lungs.’ 
That is true; but that is not all the truth. We breathe 
air into the lungs so that we may get oxygen into the 
blood. Oxygen is the most important food of the body. 
It is estimated that one-half of the body is made up of 
exygen, so that there is a constant demand for it. Wecan- 
not feed the lungs two or three times a day, as we can the 
stomach ; the supply must be constant. We often think, 
when we are hungry, that it is the stomach that is ask- 
ing for food, but in reality it is every part of the body 
that is saying, ‘‘I’m hungry.” So with thirst. It is not 


-merely the mouth and throat that want water ; it is the 


blood and all the tissues that cry out, ‘‘ We are thirsty.” 
And when we feel suffocated, and gasp for breath, it is 
a cry of the whole body for oxygen. Sighing, from 
whatever cause, is evidence of lack of oxygen in the 
blood ; the same is true of yawning. 

You must not think that the lungs are filled and 
emptied at every breath, for itis not so. But before I 
say more on this point I must talk to you a little about 
cubic inches. Now, don’t pout and say, ‘‘I don’t like 
figures, they are not interesting,” for you may be mis. 
taken ; and you ought to learn about cubic inches, for 
that is the way volume is measured. Do you know 
what a cube is? Baby’s letter blocks are cubes. If you 
examine them you find that each one has six equal sides, 
and all its angles are right angles. If each side is an 
inch square the whole block would be a cubic inch. A 
pint cup holds about thirty cubic inches, and that is 
nearly the amount of air that in a grown person goes 
in and out with every breath. This we call tidal air. 
But if we try we can take in more air—about one hun- 
dred cubic inches. This is called complemental air ; and 
be sure you spell it with an e, and not anz. If we 
make an effort we can breathe out more than the pint of 
tidal air—about one hundred cubic inches—which we 
call reserve air, for we have it in reserve to use when 
we run or work hard. But there is a like amount 
which we cannot breathe out, which is called residual 
air, so that you see the whole capacity of the lungs is 
about eight pints, and this we cal] the vital capacity ; 
that is, our ability to live. But if only one-eighth of the 
air in the lungs goes in and out constantly, how can the 
blood get oxygen and give up its carbonic acid gas ’ 
You will understand thls when I tell you that the Gas 
family have a very familiar way of associating with each 
other. If you fill a cup full of water you cannot put in 
another cup full of water or milk without making it run 
over ; but that is not the case with the Gas family. You 
could fill the cup with oxygen, and then with hydro- 
gen, and then with nitrogen, and the cup would not run 
over. Each would fill it full. and yet all of them togeth- 
er would fill it no more than full. This is called the 
diffusion of gases, and it is because they mix with each 
other in this way that oxygen circulates throughout the 
lower parts of the lungs. 

There are millions of active little fellows called Cilia, 
which are like little short hairs growing all along and 
standing out from the bronchial tubes, who assist in 
this work. They are always in motion, lashing the air 
and driving it from within outward, and thus aid in 
distributing the gases upon which the aeration of the 
blood depends. 

What a fine thing it is that all this wonderful process 
of cleansing the blood and providing oxygen for the 
tissues is not dependent upon our thought! Night and 
day we breathe without thinking about it. Yet we 
ought to think about it enough to provide ourselvcs 
with as pure air as possible, to give our lungs plenty of 
room to work, and to use the proper muscles in breath- 
ing. 

We should never forget that oxygen is food for the 
blood and tissues, and should be as free from poison as 
any other food of the body. We should let Aura come 
freely into our living and sleeping rooniws to cleanse 
them of all impurities, but we should be careful that she 
does not take into the lungs with her any such poisons 
as tobacco ; for smoke is even more hurtful to the deli. 
cate structures of the lungs than to the eye, and we 
would never put tobacco smoke into our eyes. 

The pollution of wells, rivers, and lakes is punishable 
by law, and we have an equal right to demand that the 
air we breathe shall also be free from pollution. It 
is more than rudeness, it is morally wrong, and is it not 
even a crime for tobacco smokers to poison the air which 
their neighbors must breathe ? We should insist upon 
it as far as possible that Aura should enter the laundry 
of our house beautiful and pure and sweet as God has 
made her. We should also insist upon it, by night and 
day, that she should enter and depart by the door which 
has been provided for her, and never by the pink fold- 
ing doors, unless in a great emergency. There is one 
very curious thing about her coming in at night. If, 
while we are asleep, the folding doors drop apart, she 
creeps in through them, not quietly, like a thief in the 
night, but with a queer noise, a gurgling and rasping 
and blowing sound, as if she were trying to waken us 
up toshut thedoor. This is what we call snoring, and 


is not only an unpleasant but an unhealthful habit. Be 
sure to shut the folding doors tightly when you go to 
bed, and keep them shut. And to do this you must 
keep them shut during the day when not obliged to open 
them. It gives a very foolish expression to the face to 
go with the mouth open. If you wish to look and 
feel brave and courageous, close your lips firmly together. 
If you wish to keep dust and germs of disease out of 
your lungs, keep your mouth shut when you breathe. If 
you wish to have a clear, sweet voice ; to avoid colds; 
to look as if you knew something ; to avoid sore throats 
and coughs—in short, if you wish to be healthy, 
wealthy, and wise, shut your mouth and open your 
eyes. 


THE MAGIC FIDDLE-BOW. 
A FAIRY TALE. 
In Two Parts. 


By Hami_tton W. MABIE. 


ANS RITTER lived in Coblentz. Have you read 
of that famous old town on the barks of the 
Rhine where the Moselle comes down to meet it, and of 
the great rock which rises on the other shore? On the 
broad summit of this rock stands a fortress which has 
the longest namc in the world, and one of the most 
beautiful—‘‘ the broad stone of honor.” Years ago that 
fortress was one of those nests of robbers which were 
lodged wherever Nature made a place for them, and out 
of which armed men poured down the rocky paths to 
lay toll of treasure or of life on the unguarded passer-by. 
Those turbulent times are happily no more, and for 
many a year Ehrenbreitstein has watched over the peace- 
ful rivers, and the image of its walls has sunk deep into 
the heart of the Rhine. At early morning, when the 
soft white mists are risiug, the market boats come creep- 
ing up to Coblentz, no longer dreading the robbers of 
the rock, but rather rejoicing that its shadow falls over 
them like the mantle of a giant sentinel. Coblentz is 
such an old, old town that one might write a long his- 
tory of the things that have happened there, but the 
story of Hans Ritter is more wonderful than all the 
others. One might think, perhaps, that where the blue 
Moselle and the Rhine mingle their waters life must be 
always beautiful and calm ; but life is the same the world 
over, and quite as much sorrow and care are mixed with 
it on the shores of the Rhine as on the banks of other 
rivers that have no castles and no stories. 

The parents of Hans Ritter were very poor. They 
lived in a quaint old house that opened upon a narrow, 
crooked old street. It contained neither carpets nor 
pictures, nor ornaments of any kind. Its floors shone 
with much polishing, but they were neither soft nor 
warm to the feet. A few wooden chairs or benches, a 


| square table, a dresser with rows of wooden bowls and 


plates, were almost the only furniture in the large, low 
room where Plans spent most of his time. Overhead 
were great uncovered beams, and in a corner near the 
window, which was full of little squares of glass, stood 
the cobbler’s bench where all day long Hans’s father ham. 
mered and sewed at his shoes. Hans himself had some- 
times waxed the threads; but he was not fond of it. 
Although Hans was very poor, he had one thing that he 
prized as if it were made of gold: indeed, no amount 
of gold would have tempted him to sellit. It wasa 
curious old violin that had once belonged to his grand- 
father. He died long before Hans was born; but the 
old people remembered him and the sweet airs he used 
to play at evening when the neighbors crowded round 
his door ; and Hans never tired of the stories his mother 
told of the old man and his violin. 

When princes are christened, all the neighboring 
kings are invited, and all the fairies (if the country is so 
fortunate as to have fairies), and there are beautiful 
presents, and long tables under the trees, and music and 
dancing. Hans had none of these things. Like many 
another German boy, he had neither rich relatives nor 
powerful godparents to help him along in life; but 
there was one fairy who loved him in spite of his pov- 
erty, and she came unbidden to the christening ; in fact, 
she came unseen, for none of the family knew she was 
there, and it was years afterwards before Hans found 
it out. 

The fairy, after the manner of good fairies, brought a 
gift, and it certainly was the queerest thing in the 
world to bestow upon a boy who would soon want shoes 
and stockings, to say nothing of books and toys. Never- 
theless the fairy knew what she was about when she 
gave Hans a Magic Fiddle-Bow. If that bow had not 
been given him, he could never have done anything 
more with his grandfather's violin than most people are 
able to do with violins, which is very little indeed. The 
violin Hans had happened to find the very day he was 
six years old. It was raining hard, and the boy was 
entertaining himself by looking into all the corners of 
the old garret, when he came upon a dusty green bag. 
He took it down from the little shelf, untied the strings, 
and there was his grandfather's violin. Now, Hans was 


uncommonly thoughtful. Many a time when the other 
children were playing together he went off by himself 
because there were sounds in his mind that were sweeter 
than the shouts of his playmates. For a long time he 
hardly knew what they were, but he chanced to hear an 
orchestra, and then he knew that the sounds in his mind 
were the same as those which the instruments made. 
All at once he understood that there is a language called 
music, in which men write their thoughts and feelings, 


and which, as he found when he went into the fields, 


the birds speak when they talk to each other in the trees. 
From that moment Llans loved nothing so much as 
music, and he soon discovered that the world was full 
of it. He heard it in the rustling leaves of the trees, in 
the plash of the river against the shores, in the patter of 
raindrops, and often in his mother’s voice. Strange 


and beautiful things came to him as he lay awake at > 


night, but he only half understood them. He was 
never so happy as when in some dark old church he 
heard the organ played. Many a time when the organ. 
ist thought himself alone, hidden in the shadow of 
some distant pillar Hans was listening with all his soul. 

Not far from the house in which the boy lived an old 
cobbler kept his shop. The old man had little to do. 
and loved nothing so much as to have his shop half full 
of children, to whom he told wonderful stories. He 
had a violin, too, upon which he played some of the 
queerest tunes that were ever heard. Although he sat 
all day long on his bench with hammer and awl, his 
thoughts flew faster than his fingers, and he sewed 
strange fancies into his shoes with his well-waxed 
thread. When the old man found that Hans loved 
music he taught him the different notes and how to 
make them, so that in a little while Hans could write 
down the airs in his mind and then draw them from the 
violin. He had really learned to read and write, for all 
his thoughts ran into musical sounds. The cobbler gave 
him music books, over which he worked with all his 
heart until he could read the notes as easily as he read 
German letters, and could make al! the delicate sounds 
which the strings of the violin are capable of yielding 
to the touch. The notes he had.always heard in his 
mind grew into sweet and beautiful melodies that went 
with him everywhere and made his whole life a har 
mony. As he walked the streets his feet kept time with 
the melody in his heart, and at night his dreams were 
setto music. He never spoke of these things to any one 
except the old cobbler, but all who knew him saw a won- 
derful change in his countenance. 

When Hans was twelve years old he became unhappy, 
without knowing why. He felt all at once that he 
could not play his violin; there was something in it he 
could not draw out. He grew silent, shy, and sad. He 
avoided his playmates, threw aside his music books, and 
wandered off alone from morning to night. One night, 
after he had fallen asleep, weeping for bitterness of heart, 
he dreamed that a beautiful figure was standing by his 
bedside. Her form was lost in darkness, for all the 
light seemed to shine from her face. Every feature 
glowed with a soft radiance, her deep-set eyes were hid. 
den fires, so bright and far-glancing were they, and on 
her forehead a star was sct. When Hans saw the star 
his heart rose to meet it, and a great longing took pos. 


session of him to rest neither day nor night in followin e. 


its light. A single ray shot from it through the narrow 
chamber, the open window, and far across the landscape, 
and as Hans followed it with his eye he seemed to sce 
himself a traveler along the road, grown older, strongcr, 


wiser, mounting higher with the flyMg years. When 


he awoke next morning the Magic Fiddle-Bow lay upon 
his bed. He sprang up with acry of joy. It looked 
like any other bow, but Hans knew it was the magic 
bow. He ran for his violin, and, sitting down on the 
edge of the bed, drew it across the strings. The violin 
trembled, and then came from it the very music of his 
heart. It sang like a bird, so clear and sweet and joy 
ous, and he felt as if he were playing on the chords of 
his own soul. It was no longer a lifeless instrument, it 
was part of himself ; his speech and language. Forget- 
ful of everything else, he played on and on, and every 
moment his heart grew lighter. He had been like a fount 
ain that could not overflow, and it seemed to him as he 
played that his thoughts and feelings poured out like 4 
river shining to the sca. He did not understand how he 
drew such music from the violin; it ran off the strings 
as if he had nothing to do with it. 


Now, the peculiarity of the Magic Fiddle-Bow was. 


among other things, that the moment it touched the 
strings of a violin, whoever held it was instantly 
carried into Fairyland. Not that he was always taken 
bodily into that wonderful country, but that his eyes 
and ears were opened so that he saw sights and heard 
sounds which ordinary mortals knew nothing about. 
Just assoon as he could get away from the house Hans 
took his violin, went to a quiet, shady place, and, sitting 
down under a tree, began to play. It happened that at 
that very moment, in a great town not far away, the 
chimes were being rung and the air was full of their 
echoes. What was Hans’s surprise when, looking up 
with the Magic Fiddle-Bow in his hand, he saw cloud 
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of fairy forms flying about the bell-tower. He saw ina 
moment that they had something to do with the music ; 
in fact, each little figure as it floated aloft held up in 
its hands something that looked like a note. These 
_ fairies were really sound-bearers, and as they hung: in 
mid-air their varying movements made the changing 
melodies which filled the ear. They seemed to be weav- 
ing some unseen design, for they rose and fell, tlew 
in wide circles and returned again in lesser ones, passed 
and repassed each other, all in seeming confusion and 
yet in beautiful harmony, as Hans knew by his ear ; 
and so, on an invisible framework of air, they. wove a 
rich and varied music that hung between heaven and 
earth like a rainbow of sound. M-ereover, about Hans 
himself the air was full of curious little figures that 
ran out of his violin and danced on the strings and 
played all sorts of antics on each other ; but the moment 
he stopped playing they all vanished. 

He walked slowly homeward through a world that 
seemed new and strange to him. Passing the shop of 
the old cobbler he entered, seated himself, and, without 
a word, began to play. At the first note the old man 
laid down his work, put aside his tools, and buried his 
face in his hands. When Hans stopped, and he looked 
up, his eyes were wet with tears. From that moment 
he never called the boy Hans again, but always ‘‘ My 
master,” though Hans did not know what he meant till 
long after. 

The days that followed were the happiest the boy had 
ever known. From morning till night the violin was 

_never out of his hands, and he was growing into a sure 
and loving mastery of all its marvelous tones. At times 
it fairly played itself, and Hans seemed to be only hold- 
ing it for the fingers of some spirit fresh from the 
highest heaven of song. More and more as he learned 
its secrets the inner music grew into larger and sweeter 
strains, and a sudden consciousness of power touched 
his nature and in a moment made it great. Often in 
pauses of his playing the boy was carried into the great 
world of which he had only dreamed. A deep restless- 
ness filled his heart, and the hills seemed to beckon him 
to the wonderful countries that lay beyond. 3 

One night he awoke to find the beautiful figure beside 
him. Hecould see nothing of her except the star upon 
her forehead. That glowed with an intense and burn- 
ing light which drew him like a magnet. His heart 
caught fire at a glance ; he rose, softly dressed himself, 
took his violin, and passed out of his father’s house. 
All was silent in the old town, and without a sigh he 
left it behind him to begin that wonderful journey which 
lies before all who follow a star. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
T is not often I open my Writing-Desk to let in any- 
thing that does not come from one of you ; but if I 
am not mistaken you will be interested in this letter, 
which is about Montreal and the Ice Carnival, and is 
written by a connection, if not a cousin, of yours to her 
mother. If it does not tell you many of the grand 
sights of the Carnival, it gives a curious account of the 
crowded state of the city and the trouble to find a stay- 


ing place. 

MonrTREAL, February 5, 1884. 

Dear Mamma : 

After you left us I felt very queerly, indeed, to think that 
grandma and I were going out of the United States all alone. 

After being in the cars a short time we came in sight of the Hud- 

son, and the lights along the opposite shore looked very pretty as 
we dashed by them, especially when we came in sight of the 

villages. About nine o’clock we were so. hungry that we ate all 
the bread and butter and turkey. Of course we expected that 
the train would stop somewhere for breakfast. After eating our 
supper we went to bed. As I slept in the upper,berth. we had to 
call the porter with the steps to help meup. Up to twelve o'clock 
‘T slept very well, but when the porter took it into his head to ex- 
tinguish most of the lights and light one directly opposite my 
berth, so that the light shone right in my eyes over the top of 
the curtain, of course the only possible way to sleep tren was 
to get under the blankets, head and all, and I had to come out, 
like a whale, to breathe every few minutes. The night abounded 
in horrible noises. The revolving of the wheels gave the impres- 
sion of a deep basa note, which became more shrill the faster the 
train went, and lower as the train slackened its motion. We 
changed engines several times, and each engine whistled in a 
separate key. The lamps rattled, which gave the impression of 
sleigh-bells ; the engine made a sound in another key, and after 
we reached the frozen ground it sounded as though the train 
were trying to push its way through a mountain of coal ashes, 
and the ground was so hard that it magnified all the sounds, acting 
as a sounding board. Several times during the night some one 
drew my curtain a little aside, and peeped in with one eye, and 
once while dozing I felt as though some one were pushing their 
hand under my pillow. I popped open my eyes justin time to 
see my curtain drawn into piace. Very fortunately I had no- 
thing under my pillow but my shell hairpin. | 
Next morning I was awakened by hearing some one call out to 
the porter, ‘ Say, Jack, where do we breakfast?” The reply was, 
‘“We breakfasted at St. Albans at six.’’ Thunder and light- 
ning! why didn’t yon wake me up?’ “ Because I wasafraid you 
would thunder if I did, since most people do not care for six 
o’clock breakfast.” 

-Ashort time after this we heard some man asking if there was 
any baggage in the car. When he came to our section he very im- 
pudently opened the curtains and peered in at me. I think he 
rather expected to see a gentleman in the upper berth. I was 
half asleep. and it quite startled me when he said, ‘‘ Have you 
any baggage?’ I answered, ‘ Yes, two trunks.”” He said, “I 


don’t see them ; they must bein the baggage car. I said “‘ Yes ; 
we do not usually sleep on trunks.”’ 

We arrived in Montreal about ten, and did not see any one we 
knew at the station. A cabman offered to take us for fifty cents, 
so we gave him our trunk checks, and he went off to get the trunks. 
Pretty soon he returned, and said that our trunks would have to 
be examined before we could take themaway. We followed him 
back into the depot, and I unlocked my trunk'first. The officer 
only looked in, without touching anything, and then said we 
might take both the trunks, so the cabman piled them on the 
front of the sleigh. Grandma and 1 took our scats behind, and 
we drove off in fine style to Dorchester Street. 

Miss M. said that the lady who had promised to take us, Mrs.'L., 
had received a telegram on Friday, saying that some friends were 
coming to stay with her during the Carnival, and so, of course, 
she would not have room for us. Miss M. said the best thing she 
could do, then, was to try and find us other rooms. 

She and her brother spent all Friday afternoon and Saturday 
morning in going around to different houses trying to find a place 
for us, and there were only two places in the whole city where 
they would take us. At the first place, the woman called her hus- 
band, and he said that he had not yet fitted up the rooms, as he 
was not certain we were coming, but that he would have them 
all ready by night. We did not like the look of things very 
much downstairs, but thought that perhaps upstairs would look 
better. They let us look at the rooms designed for us, and they 
made us feel rather homesick, as the only thing in one room was 
a bedstead, and in the. other, which was a sort of extension, the 
greatcr part of which was glass, there was nota solitary thing, 
with the exception of dirt. The man said that he would fit up 
the extension as a sitting-room, and the other One as a bedroom, 
and inthe meantime we might occupy one of the young ladies’ 
rooms, and ushered us into the dirtiest room I was ever in. 

The man said his wife would get us som« breakfast in a few 
minutes, and politely invited us to mal:.\: .rselves as comfort- 
able as possible. The room they took us into made me sick. 

It was half past ten, and the bed was not yet made, aud I would 


place. There was some dirty water in the basin, with an old 
brush calmly soaking in it. In one window there were a few 
miserable plants. 

Our host left us here in our glory, and when he sbut the 
door grandma and I just stood and looked at each other. 

Pretty soon some one knocked at the door, and a little girl 
handed me a small bell ; I asked her what it was for, and she said 
to ring when I wanted anything ; which was not very comforting, 
as we wanted everything but what we had a great sufficiency of — 

hamely, dirt. 

We arrived at our second boarding-house about eleven o’cloek, 
and tried to make ourselves comfortable without the aid of 
water or any comfortable place to lie down. We had a very 
good lunch, and about four o'clock Miss M. came in to take us 
for a walk. It was snowing, but the people here do not mind 
the snow at all. We told Miss M. that we could not afford to 
pay so much, and stay as long as we had intended. Gran¢ma 
had a very bad headache, and, of course, we should be obliged 
to stay over Sunday. Mrs. M. said that she had just passed by 
the house of the lady who was going to take us at first, and she 
had knocked on the window, and told her that her friends had 
just telegraphed they could not come on account of sickness, and 
she said she would be very glad to have us come, if we cared to. 

We called in the lady we were staying with, and told her just 
how matters stood. She said that if we would pay her one day’s 
board she would be satisfied, for she had laid in quite an extra 
stock of provisions, and it would put her out a gooddeal ; so we 
had to give her nine dollars (rather an expensive lunch, for we 
had not even washed our hands there). We then called a s'eixh, 
and drove to Mrs. L.’s to say we were coming, then down town 
to buy some stamps and telegraph to you. 

We hke our present quarters very much indeed. The family 
eonsists of Mr. and Mrs., the baby, and one servant. The house 
iy gray stone, only two stories high, but quite wide and deep, 
and very prettily and comfortably furnished. We have tte 
second floor front, but feel at liberty to uxe any part of the house 
as a sitting-room. The food is as nice as it canbe. We have 
oysters, charlotte russe, éclaires, cream cakes, and ever so many 
nice things, served very prettily. They treat us as one of the 
family (I mean two), and we enjoy our-elves very much. 

I think I wrote you about going to church on Sunday morning. 
The music was quite good. The choir, con-isting of about ten 
voices, was very well drilled, and all the voices were good, but 
they sang along without any spirit, and it would have been a 
great relief if some one had broken down. 

In the evening we went to the Jesuit Church ; heard some good 
music rendered by male voices. The building is very large, and 
magnificently decorated with portraits of the saints. One side 
of the church, called the Heretic’s Corner, is reserved for visitors. 
The sermon was addressed to all whv were not Roman Catholics, 
and was avery good argument. The priest who delivered it was 
often very eloquent, and those who were unacquainted with the 
history of the Reformation might easily be misled by what he 
said. After we came home we went to Miss M.’s, and the others 
had some beer and crackers. Yesterday morning we went to 
look at some of the stores with Miss M. In the afternoon we 
went to see reception of the new Governor-General. A 
large arch of evergreens had been erected, and all over the arch 
stood gentlemen in snuw-shoe costumes. The effect was very 
pretty, but the crowd was fearful, and the sleighs were so j:m- 
med in that it seemed almost certain that some one would! ii 
jured or killed. We could not make our way out of the cr... | 
very well, but had to hire a sleigh to take us home. It v. is 
quite exciting, driving amongst the crowd. We were so cold 
that Miss M. made us go home with her and get some hot tea 
and cake. Inthe evening we had made an arrangement to go 

tobogganing (sliding down hill), but the young gentleman who 
had the toboggan did not arrive at Miss M.’s at the appointed 
time, so we went to see the ice palace instead. It was lighted 
with electric lights.and a number of fireworks were set off. I 
never saw anything more beautiful than when they burned some 
red lights inside of the palace. There were crowds of people in 
costume looking on. After that we went to Miss M.'s and had 
coffee and cake, and then came home. 
_The lunch bell has just rung, soI shall have so close my epistle. 

Please tell the children that I received their letter yesterday 
afternoon and enjoyed it ever so much. I will write to them 
very soon. Please give my love to all I love, 

Your loving daughter, J.0O. L. 

P. 8.—It is snowing very hard, and that is why I have time to 
write so long a letter. Please excuse mistakes, as I have not 
time to read it over. 


AUBURN, Me., February 4, 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patvence : 


I am seven years old. I would like to have my letter in The 
Christian Union. My sister is nine yearsold, We had a Christ 


rather sleep all my life in a car than ore night in such a looking 


mas tree and had lots of presents. I gotoschool. I have just 
written a story to my papa. He isin Denver, Colorado. My sis- 
ter Kate and I are staying with Mr. P. I study reading, spelling: 
and arithmetic. I take lessons in writing, and learn songs and 
pieces to speak. I have learned *‘ The Children’s Hour,” and lots 
of other pieces. My home was in Detroit, Mich., but now I am 
staying here. My papa had a very bad cough and had to go to ) 

Colorado to get rid of it. We have nice times coasting. : 
I would like to be one of your nephews. 


Good-by. Cuavuncey B. T. 


Your letter is very nicely written. I hope your papa 
will be better soon. I should think you would have 
plenty of snow for coasting. I spent one winter not fifty 
miles from Auburn, and we did not see bare ground for 
four months. 


San RAPAEL, February 1, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


We live in San Rafael, Cal., and think you may like to know 
about our humming-birds. We first coaxed them to come to a 
flower filled with honey. After a while they would let us hold 
the flower in our hands, and at a peculiar call would come 
flying from some tree or bush to get their dinner. At last we 
taught them to take honey fromaspoon. It was hard work at 
first, because I suppose they thought the spoon not so pretty as 
a flower; but at last they found the spoon just as good, and 
after a little longer they preferred it to the flower. After that 
one would sit on our fingers and take his honey. We never tried 
to catch them but once, when one flew into the room, and we 
were afraid it would kill itself by flying against the windows ; 
we caught it and let it go. 

They disappeared in November. We think they went South. If 
you know please tell us. Good-by, from your nephew, 

LLEWELLEN. 


I did no. know humming-birds could be so tamed. . 
Your account is very interesting, and I hope some one 
will tell us whether the humming-birds in your region # 
do go further South in winter. I suppose they must. 
Occasionally at our country home we hear a hum, and 
catch a glimpse of a bit of color darting through the 
honey-suckle vines, and we know a humming-bird has 
been there, but scarcely ever can we have a good look 


? 
a 
at him. 


- 


: MERIDEN, Conn., February 11, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


You did guess right about where I live. Ia the same paper 
that you printed my letter, you wrote about bad habits of little 
girls—how very annoying they were to older people. Perhaps 
if I tell you of a habit that I had, and how I got cured, it may 
help some other mamma in curing the habit in her little girl or Ps 
boy. (I suppose little boys have some bad habits, too.) Well, I r+ 
used to bite my finger-nails so that the ends of my fingers were H 
sore most of the time. Mamma tried every way to break me of 
the habit. I was offered presents, and did try very hard to stop. 
I think I must have bitten them some when asleep. My auntie 
at last thought of the right thing: she dipped my finger-tips in a 
liquid so very, very bitter that every time I put them to my 
mouth I took them quick away. And you would not believe 
how soon the habit was all gone ; and now I have as nice-looking {hay 
nails as any one. - i 

My papa fs building a new house, and we shall move very soon. 

I hope I shall leave all the bad habits I have, and not carry one 
to my new home. Your loving niece, HELEN M. K. 


That is an excellent plan—to leave all your bad habits 
in the old house; only I hope you'll not leave them so 
that any one else will pick them up and put them on. 

3 Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


The whole, composed of 21 letters, was one of the battles of 
the late Rebellion. 

The 9, 12, 14, 10, 13, 15, 20 was Secretary of War during Lin- 
coln’s administration. 

The 3, 6, 17, 18 is an indispensable article in time of war. 

The 13, 2, 20, 11 was made by Stuart’s cavalry. 

The 1, 7, 16, 4 is a military command. 

The 8, 19, 20, 5 is a word our best generals despised. 

Wr. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. A Brazilian bird. 2. A bear. 3. Small membranous blad- 
ders ortubes. 4. The claw or talon of a bird or other animal 
EASY ENIGMA. 
My first is in tool, but not in ghoul. 
My second is in yule, but in rule. 
My third is in spool, but not in school. 
- My fourth is in mule, but not in fool. 
My whole enables you to read these words. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 31. 


Double Acrostic .— E ntra P 
C onniv E 
» 
O pti C 
G uine A 
U nde R 
E leg Y 


Musical Enigma.—O, thou that tellest good tidings to Zion. 
Cross- Word Enigma.—Snow-bound. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 7. 


Conundrums.—1. H; because it makes the ear hear. 3. One goes to 
Ceylon, and the other goes to see London. 

Charade.—Man-kind. 

Square Word.— 


Poetical Pt.— 
“There pipes the wood-lark, and the song-thrush there 
Scatters his loose notes in the waste of air.” — 


| 
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be | 
ian 
| _ 
| 
‘ 
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Easy Square Words.—1. Il. 
DATE BOOK | 
AGED OKRA 
TER D ORAD 
OPUS 
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By EpGar A. P. NEWCOMB. 

Ho shall I keep the Lenten fast ? 

With solemn psaume and eyes downcast 
In penitence for errors past, 
With lengthened vigils, scanty fare, 
My festal board swept clean and bare, 
Not mingling in the world’s turmoil, 
That would my quickened conscience soil, 
But prayers and penance gladly greet, 
And weep the while at Jesus’ feet ? 


Is this the fast thy God demands ? 
Yea, more, poor soul! With open hands 
Dispense thy bounty to the poor, 
And scatter wide thy treasured store ; 
Forget not while ye humbly pray, 
‘‘Good Lord, deliver us’’ each day, 
Earth’s bondsmen on the city street, 
Who plead for raiment, food to eat ; 
A glance of pity, the extended hand 
Of comfort in this Lenten land— 
Do these acts, Christlike, one by one, 
And leave the others not undone. 
Then, when the forty days are past, 
Thy God will bless thy Lenten fast. 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF CARES. 


Jake my words, and they shall grow greater to thee through years 
of life. —Prov. iv., 10, Miller’s Translation. 


SECOND WEEK IN MARCH. 


onors. 


First Day of the Week.—Take thought for things honorable 
in the sight of all men.—Rom. xii., 18, Revised Version. 

Second Day.—Let no man despise thy youth; but be thou 
an example to them that believe, in word, in manner of life, 
in love, in faith, in purity.—1 Tim. iv., 12, Revised Version. 

Third Day.—He that speaketh of himself seeketh his own 
glory : but he that seeketh his glory that sent him, the same 
is true, and no unrighteousness is in him.—Jobn vii., 18. 

Fourth Day.—How can ye believe, which receive honor 
one of another, and seek not the honor that cometh from 
God only *—John v., 44. 

Fifth Day.—Set not your mind on high things, but conde- 
scend to things that are lowly.—Rom. xii., 16. 

Sizth Day.—Be kindly affectioned one to another, with 
brotherly love; in honor preferring one another.—Rom. 
xii., 10. 

Seventh Day.—The fear of the Lord is the instruction of 
wisdom ; and before honor is humility.—Proy. xv., 33. 


— 


Reputation is not character. Any one can soil my 
reputation ; no one but myself can injure my character. 
Reputation is at best only the shadow which character 
casts; and the shadow depends far less on who you are 
than where you happen to be. The discussions in Con- 
gress are curiously like the debates in the village store. 
The newspaper gossip is only the sewing society gossip 
in a whispering gallery. The nation’s great man is the 
village magnate on a higher pedestal. There are no 
giants ; we will modify that, and say simply that giants 
are scarce. I hear in the village pulpit sermons as 
thoughtful and as eloquent as any I ever hear in the 
metropolitan pulpit. I meet wisdom in the parlor con- 
versation as great as any I meet in the newspaper. It 
does not make much difference whose name appears on 
the Presidential dice when next the dice are thrown ; 
the ace is as good as the six. All that has ever been 
written about the hollowness of honors is true. Honor 
is a breath. When one knows the newspaper men who 
make and unmake reputations, one cannot but wonder 
that they are sought so eagerly and valued so highly. 

Now for the other side. No man can afford to disre- 
gard public opinion ; and no man ought to. Voz populi 
is not vor dei; but the judgment of the majority is not 
to be despised. Average the college classes’ opinion of 
their President, and you will get approximately a true 
one ; average the village’s estimate of its magnate, and 
you will get approximately a true one. Only you must 
get the rea] fame, not the false one; what men think, 
not what they say. A decent regard to the opinions of 
mankiid is a necessary incentive and a necessary re- 
straint. Honor is not virtue ; but it is a guide to virtue. 
Provide things hcnorable in the sight of all men. 
This is very different from providing in the sight 
of all men things honorable. My Christian friend 
will not go to the theater in his own town; but he 
goes in New York city. My temperance friend will 
not drink ‘wine with his dinner; but he has a black 
bottle in his closet. This is doing your righteousness to 
be seen of men, Never do in private what you are 
ashamed to have known in public. When you go to 
the theater tell the world—that is, your world. If you 
are not willing it should know, do not go. When 


you buy your wine, buy it openly. If you are afraid 
of the example, do not set it. This is the first rule. 
The second is like untoit. Neither seek fame or shun 
it. Neither hide in a corner nor exhibit yourself on a 
platform. Seek His glory that sent you ; seek the honor 
that cometh from God only ; set not your mind on high 
things ; in honor prefer one another. Chinese Gordon 
is neither better nor worse for his yellow jacket and his 
peacock’s feathers. Wendell Phillips was no worse for 
the execrations bestowed on him in the battle, and no 
better for the encomiums lavished on him after the vic- 
tory. Live for righteousness, duty, God. Bea king, 
whether crowned or uncrowned is no matter. Walk 
your journey faithfully and well; if the sun shines 
there will be a shadow ; if not, there will be none; but 
it matters not, so you reach your journey’s end. 


PAUL’S TREATMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
MATERIALISM.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

*{ determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 

Christ and him crucified.’’—1 Cor. ii., 2. 
ORINTH was the commercial metropolis of Greece. 
It was the New York, as Athens was the Boston, 
of the ancient world. But the commercial morality of 
the one city was as much below that of our age as was 
the religious thought of the other. It cannot be de- 
scribed in the pages of a Christian newspaper ; it cannot 
be imagined by a pure-minded reader. The degrada- 
tion which sensuality and appetite had reached in pagan 
circles is faintly suggested by the fact that when a 
Christian church was organized as the result of the 
Apostle’s labors, he was obliged, in writing back to his 
converts, to assure them of the truth of immortality, to 
protest against their turning the Lord’s Supper into a 
bacchanalian feast, and to insist on their excommunica- 
tion of anopenly profligateand lascivious member. Its 
moral indifference is indicated by the experience of 
Sosthenes: he was mobbed in the very presence of 
the judge, and the judge ‘‘cared for none of these 
things.” 

To this city came Paul from Athens. He was 
alone in a great city wholly given up to worldliness, and 
in no small measure to the worst and lowest types of 
degrading self-indulgence. Animalism is the worst foe 
of spiritual life. Religion consists in the predominance 
of the supersensuous over the sensuous. The most 
hopeless of all communities are those which are wholly 
given over to sensuous life and sensual pleasures. Paul 
himself, in a passage of matchless dramatic power, has 
described the battle of life as a battle between the flesh 
and the spirit. In Corinth the flesh had the entire 
mastery ; the spirit was dead. In Athens he could 
commend the religiousness of spirit that multiplied 
statues and temples; he could commend the earnestness 
of quest that built an altar to an Unknown God. In Co- 
rinth there was nothing to commend. He could not 
praise the temple to Venus, with its thousand attendant 
courtesans ; nor the worship of Bacchus, with its reveling 
and drunkenness. The only earnest quest in Corinth was 
a quest for wealth and pleasure. His heart died within 
him. ‘‘I was with you,” he afterward wrote to the 
Corinthian Christians, ‘‘in weakness, and in fear, and 
in much trembling.” 

Paul's experience has its analogue in that of many a 
Christian preacher and not a few Christian laymen in our 
own times. I may illustrate it by a little incident in my 
own experience. I went from New England (Athens) 
toa Western city (Corinth). It had been founded in 
irreligion, and had never outgrown its foundation. It 
was a city of twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
without a public library and hardly a private one ; with- 
out even a bookstore worthy of the name. The pigs 
were public scavengers in the streets. A negro minstrel 
show always played toa full house ; a course of lectures 
had never been heard of. This was quarter of a cent- 
ury ago; the atmosphere has changed since. Early in 
my ministry I called on a leading citizen, who never 
went inside a church except on funeral occasions, and 
then only as a token of respect to the dead. ‘‘I judge,” 
said I to him, ‘‘ that your ideas of God, the Bible, and 
immortality, are very different from those which I have 
been accustomed to entertain. You must have thought 
much on these problems. Is there a God ? Has he ever 
spoken to us? Is there a future after a death? If so, 
what shall we do to prepare for it? I wish you would 
give me the result of your thinking.” ‘‘Oh! I don’t 
know,” was the reply ; ‘‘ sometimes I think one thing, 
sometimes I think another; to tell the truth, I don’t 
think much about it.” Shall I ever forget the utter and 
hopeless discouragement of feeling with which I returned 
to my dreary hotel after that interview! If a man is so 
taken up with wheat and corn and pork that he does 
not care whether there is a God, or a message from him to 
man, or a future life for which this is a preparation, 
what can you say to him? What hope of influencing 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for March 9, 1884.—Acts 
xvili., 1-17. Compare 1 Cor., chaps. i and ii 


him ? How shall you begin? Many a minister, many 
a Christian layman, many a devout woman, has, in 
the midst of such an atmosphere of sensuous indiffer- 
ence to all spiritual virities, known the experience of 
the Apostle—weakness and fear and much trembling. 

The sacred historian has intimated Paul’s answer to 
this question. When he shook off his despairing 
lethargy and began his work, he took for his theme that 
Jesus the crucified one was the Messiah, In his letter 
to the Corinthians Paul has interpreted and amplified 
his answer. ‘‘I determined,” he says, ‘‘ not to know 
anything among you save Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied.” Readers and preachers in reading and comment- 
ing on this declaration have omitted from it the two very 
important words among you. They have deduced the 
palpably erroneous conclusion that Paul preached every- 
where nothing but the doctrine of the atonement. A 
study of his life and letters ought to have been sufticient 
to avert this error. In Antioch the resurrection was the 
central topic of his discourse. In Athens he preached 
theism. To the Galatians he preached liberty from 
bondage to the letter of the law; to the Ephesians and 
Colossians, the immanence of God in human experience ; 
to the Thessalonians, the hope of Christ’s future com- 
ing. It was among the Corinthians only that he de- 
termined to know nothing except a crucified Messiah. 

The evil of worldliness is always the same—a low, 
mean, ignoble ideal. It is not in luxury, it is not in 
wealth or self-indulgence; it is in the despicable con- 
ception of life as a mere gratification of the animal 
nature, the despicable conception of glory as a mere 
external pomp and parade, the despicable conception of 
happiness as to be found in self-service. The remedy 
for it is always and everywhere the same: the ex- 
pulsion of an old by a new affection ; the substitution 
of a true ideal of life as in the spirit, of glory as in char- 
acter, of happiness as in self-sacrifice. Looking upon a 
community given over to self-seeking, Paul set himself 
to cure it ; not by preaching to it the rules of a rigorous 
morality—not by Confucianism ; not by the promulga- 
tion of divine laws—a Thou shalt and Thou shalt not— 
not by Puritanism ; not by enticing pictures of a new 
Jerusalem, with streets ef gold, and bowers of ease—not 
by a Christianized Mohammedanism. I know notan in. 
stance of greater moral boldness even in Paul than in 
his writing to these self-indulgent Corinthians: ‘‘ All 
things are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come.” He will not cure self-indulgence by 
asceticism ; he insists upon their right and their duty to 
use the world, but as not abusing it. 

By none of these commonest expedients of a ‘‘ touch 
not, taste not, handle not” policy will he attempt to 
cure Corinth of its worldliness ; but by setting before it 
a new and divine ideal of life. He will preach to 
them a Messiah that has lived in poverty and died in 
suffering and seeming shame, but who is the wisdom of - 
God and the power of God; a Messiah who is made 
unto us, when we rise high enough to see him as he 
truly is, wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption. The true life is the life laid down for 
others. The true glory is the glory of humiliation and 
shame and spurning. The true joy is the joy of the 
thorn-crowned and the crucified One. The glory of the 
Christian Church is not in its cathedrals, but in its mar- 
tyr fires. The glory of the nation is not in its palaces 
and its railroads, but in its Valley Forge and its Libby 
Prison. The glory of God is not in the light unap- 
proachable in which he dwells, but in the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world ; in this, that he ever 
has been the Sin-bearer, the Sufferer for the undeserving, 
and will be to the end. The love that suffereth long, 
and is kind, is Paul’s prescription for a worldly, corrupt. 
self-indulgent community. 7 

It is, Oh, my soul! the cure for thine own spirit of 
self-indulgence, sloth, ease, luxury. Not by laying 
down rules for thy neighbor or thyself ; not by imagin- 
ing a heaven of painless pleasure and lazy luxury, and 
getting as near it as thou canst in luxurious services here 
below ; not by fear of penalties or pricking of con- 
science, scorchings now or burnings hereafter, canst 
thou cast this seven-devil self-seeking out of thy swept 
and garnished house ; but by drawing near to One who 
though he were rich yet for our sakes became poor, 
who for the joy set before him endured the cross, de- | 
spising the shame. It is by learning that to be and to 
do and to suffer is the triple glory of life, of manhood 
because of Godhood ; that he only lives who dies daily 
for love’s sake ; and he only is glorious who is gladly 
disgraced for love’s sake ; and he only is truly happy 
who is self-crucified for love’s sake. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


WORKING FOR GOD.—ACTS XVIII., 1-17. 
By Emity Huntrneton MILLER. 
E like to know all about the people whom we 
love and admire. We wonder where they 
lived when they were children, what games they played, 
and what they did and said. If some one could tell us 
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about the years when our Lord Jesus was a little boy, 
growing up in his father’s house, we should treasure up 


every word. We suppose he played and studied just 


as other boys did, and probably worked at the carpen- 
ter’s bench with his father Joseph, for every Jewish boy 
had to learn some trade, whether his father was rich or 
poor. And when we think of Paul, the fearless mission- 
ary preacher, going from city to city to do his Master’s 
work, we must remember there was a time when he too 
was only a little boy, learning his first lessons by his 
mother’s knee. His father was rich enough to send him 
to school and have him taught by the best teachers, but 
the law said this little boy must also learn to use his 
hands, and know how to earn his own living by-some 
useful trade. I suppose his father and mother had a 
good many talks about the matter before they decided 
what weuld be the best thing ; but at last they decided 
that their son should learn to make tents. Thousands of 
people in the countries all about them lived in tents, 
and never had any other houses. Then the Roman 
soldiers were always wanting tents; soit wasavery good 
business. The cloth of which the tents were made was 
woven from the hair of the great flocks of goats which 
lived in Paul’s own country. The hair was black, so 
that the tents were not white and pretty like those you 
have seen, but the cloth was very thick and close ; no 
rain could come through it, and it lasted a long time. 
Some tent-maker taught the boy his trade, and though 
Paul did not know what wonderful work God was pre- 
paring him to do, we can see now that this was a very 
necessary part of his training. For nearly all the disci- 
ples of the Lord Jesus were poor, and many a time 
Paul would have been in want if he had not been able 
to work with his own hands. You remember he found 


very few friends in the beautiful city of Athens, and. 


when he sailed away to Corinth he found no one there 
to welcome him. The first thing he had to do was to 
look about for work, and when he found a good man 
and his wife who were tent-makers, he went to live with 
them, and they all worked together. 

Paul knew that we could serve God at our daily work; 
he told the people that even in eating and drinking they 
could do all for the glory of God. Paul told the people 
afterward how he felt. Ile says he was weak and trem- 
bling and afraid, alone in that great city ; that he was 
often hungry and thirsty ; that he had no certain dwell 
ing place, and was treated sometimes with cruelty. But 
in spite of it all he kept on working with his own hands ; 
when he was persecuted he was patient, when he was 
abused he only blessed his enemies, and he made him- 


self the servant of all men, in his great desire to help them 


tobe good. While he was working he could sing praises, 

and talk to all about him, and he taught the two friends 
with whom he lived so well that they themselves after- 
ward became teachers. 

Every Sabbath he went into the synagogue to preach 
and teach, and though he had many enemies, the Lord 
himself came to him in the night and told him not to 
fear. Once before when the Lord had appeared to 
Paul he said, ‘‘I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest,” 
and the sight and sound smote Paul to the earth and 
blinded his eyes. But now he said, ‘‘ Fear not; be not 
afraid : I am with thee: no man shall hurt thee.” 

I don’t know which did the most good in Corinth, 
Paul’s sermons on the Sabbath in the synagogue, or his 
sermons all the week long, wherever he was about his 
business ; but he stayed in that city a year and a half, set- 
ting the people a good example, so that afterward he 
could say to them, ‘* Ye know how I lived among you.” 
That is one way in which we all can preach the Gospel, 
by showing how beautiful the love of God can make 
our daily work and our daily lives; by doing faithfully 
and well, for his sake, all the little things he gives us to 
do. 


THE NEED OF TRUST. 
By THE Epwin C. HoLMan. 


UR fathers journeyed on foot from the good old State 

of Connecticut to the good old State of Massachu- 

setts something more than a hundred years ago. The 
housewife of the olden time busily plied the loom, and her 
highest ambition was to make of her daughters good 
spinners and darners. But we journey to-day from 
Maine to California as quickly as the Pilgrims went two 


_ hundred miles. A hundred iron fingers in our factories 


pick up the gossamer threads of the silkworm or the 
fleece of the sheep, and weave them into garments for 
our use. A Beaconsfield dies in England at five o’clock 
in the morning, 1nd the submarine cable sends the news 
so promptly that our city papers print four columns 
concerning his decease no later than one o’clock the night 
before he dies. Weno longer take time by the forelock : 
we rush ahead of time in the heat of the race. We 


_ girdle the world with our telegraph, and our thoughts 


fly around the globe swifter than birds in their flight, 
and many times quicker than aray of light. We im- 
prison Mother Earth, and her face looks out through a 
network of steel bars. For proof of this see any rail- 
road map. An English scientist has cast oil upon the 
troubled waters, and old Ocean shakes his mane and 


roars no longer, but fawns beneath the master hand. A 
Barnum draws out Leviathan with a hook. He plays 
with him as with a bird, and binds him for the maidens. 
We have wrought great achievements in the applied sci- 
ences and mechanic arts. The advances in medicine, 
statesmanship, astronomy, and social science are among 
the numerous examples of modern progress. 

And yet it is not difficult to perceive that the glory of 
accomplishment loses something of its luster before what 
remains to be done. Not only is our knowledge of nat- 
ural science limited in extent, it is no less superficial in 
detail. Your scientist who applies electricity for illu- 
minating purposes in the sight of God is like a child 
that plays with the sunbeams. No more of the real 
nature of light does he know than the barbarian that 
walks beneath the purer sunshine. The needle points 
toward the north, but why does it seek the pole? The 
farmer sows a seed of grain, and by some mysterious 
process the blade appears, then the ear, and after that 
the full cornintheear. But pluck a blade of grass or of 
corn, tear a leaf from yonder tree—explain, if you can, 
the mystery of growth. _What is the nature of elec- 
tricity ? What is ozone, oxygen, hydrogen ? How shall 
the power of seeing or of hearing be explained—powers 
more fully developed in some of the lower orders than 
in man? What are the relations between mind and 
matter, or the connection between force and will ? What 
is thought? A child may ask questions that a sage 
cannot answer. 

Intimacy with deep things is not necessarily knowl- 
edge. Profundity is not always accuracy. Chemists 
may analyze the diamond or the grain of wheat, but 
they can make neither the one nor the other. Dr. Car- 
penter may indite learned tomes concerning the mind in 
its relation to matter, but matterand mind are both hard 
of explanation. Newton discovers the law of gravita- 
tion, but there are mysteries regarding this law that 
await settlement. Theologians may discourse on the 
atonement, but they touch upon a subject that will 
never be fully comprehended in this world-age. 

Augustine spent many years in a vain endeavor to 
grasp the doctrine of the Trinity in its full significance. 
He rushed one day with burning brow to seek the 
breezes of the seaside. He found there a child who had 
scooped away the sand and was pouring water into the 
hole he had made. With boyish glee the youth told the 
gray-haired saint, in answer to his question, that he 
would dip all the waters of the ocean and pour them into 
the sand. ‘‘ No, no,” replied Augustine, ‘‘ your hollow 
will not hold the ocean ; and can I, a creature, compre- 
hend the Creator ?”” Thus the venerable church father 
sat, a disciple, at the feet of a babe. And he learned his 
lesson well. 

Thus it is ever with knowledge. Even a Paul, the 
apostle inspired, claims to know only in part. He is 
pre-eminently the apostle of faith. And faith works 
wondrous cures. When you were sick you sent for the 
physician. You took the medicine and were cured. 
Had you waited until you became more familiar with 
the anatomy of the human system, had you resolved to 
discover the relations of mind and matter before taking 
the medicine, you would have died. The world would 
have been dead long since had it waited for the settle- 
ment of every possible question before acting. The very 
act of compliance with the directions of the physician 
was, on your part, an act of faith. Will you seek the 
advice of a good doctor, and scorn the remedies of the 
Great Physician? You would have more light, you 
say, before assuming the responsibilities of a Christian. 
Do you need a fresh revelation in order to apply the 
revelation that is already yours ? Can you not see one 
step ahead ? Then take that step, and God will give you 
more light. If you cannot walk, by the sunlight you can 
journey by the twilight. If the day is neither clear nor 
dark, never mind it. Step forth boldly. Son of man, 
stand upon thy feet! You will not fall. The ever- 
lasting arms are round about you. 


Or perhaps some trouble sprang, like a wild beast, 


from an unthought covert. ‘‘Oh, could I have been 
spared this affliction !” was your cry. Were you ever 
upon the ocean in a storm? If so, do you not recollect 
how the waves ran high, and the hurricane shrickcd 
among the cordage and rattled the masts? When you 
heard the planks creaking, and felt them give beneath 
you, and the taffrail went under the seething waters, 
you listened with apprehension to the beating of the bil- 
lows on the cruel breakers in the distance. Did you go 
to the captain, and say, ‘‘Captain, it is so dark and 
cold, I am fearful. And I can hear the surf beating 
against the breakers. Oh, what shall we do to be 
saved ?” 

Did the captain take you by the hand and say, ‘‘ Look 
yonder, child”—for you were like a child to him, you 
were so fearful. ‘‘ There in the distance is the beacon 
light. We are steering for that. A little more patience, 
and we shall be safe in port.” 

Did you look where he directed you, and could you 
catch a thread of light which guided you as travelers 
are sometimes led from darksome caverns into safety ? 
Even as you gazed the light grew brighter, the plunging 
billows gave way to the heaving swell, and the swell was 


succeeded by comparative calm. The anchor was 
dropped, and almost before you knew it you were safe 
in port. 

Safe in port! You drew a long breath, and thought 
upon your danger as a hideous dream. Perhaps you 
were in no great danger after all. Well, is it not just so 
in this voyage of life? The fear is all within, the trepi- 
dation all gratuitous. You are so inexperienced, so un- 
accustomed, that you fail to catch the ray of light that 
heaven sends to the world of darkness. But He knows. 
There is a great and tender love that bends over every 
prostrate form. The sick may pillow their heads upon 
His arm. Into darkened souls He pours a flood of 
warmest light. He upturns the downcast face, and sets 
us steadfast toward the New Jerusalem. He knows. 
The Great Captain points you to the cross. Do you not 
perceive that already it is glorified? The warmth of 
the resurrection is there, nor is there lacking the tran- 
scendent glory of the ascension. Even now your soul is 
transfused with the light of heaven. Hither guide your 
litle bark. Over adverse winds and counter-currents 
you shall be the victor. You shall come at last safeinto 
port. 

MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 


NOTES ON AFRICA. 


Africa just now attracts the attention of the civilized 
world. Nor is this interest confined to the Egyptian Soudan, 
a Moslem fanatic and his following, and British-Egyptian 
politics and arms, in the heart of which, to-day, stands a 
solitary Christian man of faith, ability, experience, and 
courage, trusted by a great nation and by African chiefs. 
There are more peaceful fields and alluring sights. One of 
them is in Upper Egypt, on the same wondrous Nile, where 
a Presbyterian missionary, on his errand of peace and good 
will, finds the people so eager to hear his message as to have 
scarcely time to eat his meals. During a tour of six weeks’ 
continuance, Dr. Hogg preached fifty times, in eleven dis- 
tricts, to audiences ranging from seventy to four hundred. 
In some instances, whole villages, in the open air, under the 
full moon’s rays, listened intently to the Gospel of salvation. 
Well might the missionary exclaim: ‘‘ My life’s day-dream 
is realized at last!’ For a time it is likely that Gospel work 
will be disturbed by military operations now pending. 

South of the scene of strife, in- the Central Lake region, 
the ambassadors of the Prince of Peace are greatly encwur- 
aged, especially around Lake Nyassa, wherethe Free Church 
of Scotland is prosecuting a noble work. The loss of Mr. 
James Stewart, a Christian engineer, who, after many years 
of service in India, was appointed missionary engineer, and 
built the road around the Shire Rapids, explored Lake 
Nyassa, built missionary houses, and was, at the time of his 
death, engaged on the Stevenson road, between Nyassa and 
Tanganyika, is deeply felt. This great undertaking—in its 
full extent two hundred and ten miles long—he had carried 
through about fifty miles when he was stricken down by fever. 
Mission work fo'lows closely on the heels of this enterprise. 
The Free Church has been able to draw some capital help 
from Lovedale, ‘‘ the busiest industrial school on Mission 
ground.’’ A British Consul, accredited to the kings and 
chiefs of Central Africa, has been sent out to this same re- 
gion, and an engineer to take the place of Mr. Stewart is 
under appointment. There is special activity in the slave 
trade, which is stil] able to elude the utmost vigilance, both 
within the coast ranges and beyond, though signally inter- 
fered with by missionary occupation. Baffled at one point, 
it takes another outlet. 

Captain Hare has launched a steel life-boat on Lake Tan.- 
ganyika, which is transported overland from Zanzibar ; this 
floats the name of ‘‘ Morning Star.’’ The ‘‘Good News”’ 
steam vessel is perhaps afloat by this time also, having been 
taken in by way of the Zambisi and Lake Nyassa. Thus 
far, the African Trading Company’s steamers and agents 
have only furthered missions and an honorable traffic. By 
such agencies is a highway being prepared for our King. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times in South 
Africa is the missionary activity being awakened in the 
Native Church. This is a result long waited for, with but 
feeble response thus far, and yet with enough to awaken 
great hopes of future possibilities. Lovedale, Blytheswood, 
Maritzburg, Adams, Kuruman, are bringing forward young 
men from whose ranks a missionary force will be levied 
that will do good work for the regeneration of Africa. 

On the West Coast, the missionaries of the American 
Board are moving forward from Bailundo to Bihi, with the 
full consent of King Kwikwi. This, for a long time, he 
would not permit, but now, not only says ‘ go,’”’ but ‘*‘ we 
will help you to build.” 

The mission is in good health, and now so far master of 
the situation as to begin to be aggressive. Probably, next 
after the Egyptian Soudan in general interest comes the 
Congo, with Mr. Stanley leading off into the interior. Events 
thicken onthis mighty stream. Trade is already flowing in 
and out, and, alas! ardent spirits go with cotton; not, 
however, by the favor of the International Association. 
King Leopold, fertile in resources, and determined in pur- 
pose, is proving one of Africa’s greatest benefactors. With- 
out his open purse and royal aid, this highway of African 
nations must have long remained sealed to the world. It is 
now said that General Gordon, when sent to Egypt, was 
about to undertake the reorganization of affairson the Con- 
go, and to push into the interior, if possible, to assail the 
slave trade in its central sources of supply, and with a force 
adequate to meet the fierce tribes which made Stanley’s 


descent of the river so perilous. The opening of the Congo 


bas thus far been favorable to the missions of the English 
Baptists and the Livingstouia Inland Society. De Brassa’s 
vast scheme seems to have vanished in thin air, outwitted 
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by the alertness and vigor of Mr. Stanley and his backers. 
Mr. Stanley himself, at last accounts, was exploring 
amongst the almost interminable water-ways and innumer- 
able peoples above ‘‘ Stanley Pool.’’ 

Along the Niger, a recent map marks a dozen stations 
occupied by the Church Missionary Society—a Bishopric 
fully manned by natives of the country. It is noticeable how 
the great movements in Africa follow the magnificent river 
courses, the Nile, the Zambisi, the Coausa, the Congo, the 
Niger, and the Ogowé; and how conspicuous, just now, are 
these two men, General Gordon and Mr. Stanley. May their 
lives be long spared, and may the nations they represent, so 
guiltily associated with Africa’s wrongs in the past, be fore- 
most in taking to this dark continent such reparation as the 
Gospel and a Christian civilization carries with it. 

Bearing upon this whole work, at once an outgrowth of 
missions in the past and a helper henceforth, is Mr. Cust’s 
new book on the Modern Languages of Africa. Into it five 
busy years of collating and arranging the studies and re- 
sults of scores of years of missionary and scholarly labors 
have gone, and as a result we have the one only standard 
work on the African languages, of which there are four hun- 
dred and thirty-eight,and one hundred and fifty-three dialects. 
[n many of these languages the Scriptures, he says, are jthe 
only books. ‘The great propagandists of linguistic 
knowledge in Africa, as in Asia, America, and Australasia, 
have been missionaries of Christ’s Kingdom.’’ Mr. Cust is a 
man of affairs, and was never a missionary, but he has found 
time, and had the signa) ability, to gather together the re- 
sults of other men’s linguistic studies over this wide field, as 
a little while ago he did the same thing for India. It is 
gratifying to find African scholars associated with such 
names as Krapf, Moffat, Grant, and others, as follows: 
‘‘From the Niger came a language-map of the Basin of the 
Niger, and a linguistic notice from the pens of Bishop 
Samuel Crowther, Archdeacon Dandeson Crowther, and 
Archdeacon Johnson, all pure ncgroes, of such a character 
of precision and intelligence, as would cause any unpre)- 
udiced reader to lift up his handsin praise to our Heavenly 
Father, who in the the first and second generations of 
liberated slaves has permitted such evidence to be given of 
the intellect of the Negro Race, if only it has the advantage 
of sympathetic culture.”’ 

And now let uslook at an African Apostle. Samuel Math- 
abattie is described as a little man not more than five feet 
high, but as having ‘‘the courage of the Apostle Paul and 
the tenderness of the Apostle John.’’ Sixteen years ago. he 
left Sekukuni’s country and went to Natal seeking employ- 
ment. He fell in with a Rev. Mr. Alison, and was at length 
converted, partially instructed, and ti.en, after seven years, 
heard the call of the Spirit to go to his people in darkness 
with the good tidings he had welcomed for himself. Taking 
with him a companion like-minded, he journeyed seven hun- 
dred miles on foot to his destination. Forbidden to hold 
public meetings because he preached a ‘‘new Chief,’’ and 
Pahlala said he ‘“‘ wouldn’t have another chief spoken of,’’ he 
went from house to house expounding God’s Word and 
praying with the people. The lesson did its work. After 
four years the chief died, and a woman came to the sover- 
eignty who allowed him to preach and open a school. A 
church edifice was reared to hold six hundred people; the 
school was established, and the work of the Lord prospered. 
Churches were built in two other places. Two men of ap- 
proved piety were set apart by the church to preach in these 
places, and sent seven hundred miles on foot to be trained 
in the French Mission School of Basuto-land, whence they 
returned to work under Samuel’s direction. Meanwhile, 
some of the baser sort burned down the church and with- 
stood the Word of God. In sublime patience he built an- 
other, and with the usual result of greater success. Then 
came tribal troubles of a more general character. Heathen 
customs again came to the front. The second church edifice 
was burned. Christians were ordered out of their huts, beaten, 
and driven from the country, leaving most of their possessions. 
‘Two hundred souls went into exile for Christ’s sake.”’ 
For nine years this noble disciple has fought a good fight, 
unknown to the world, but approved in heaven. May these 
two hundred elect souls in exile so approve themselves be- 
fore God and the Transvaal as to become the seed of a nu- 
merous host. And let us write the name of Samuel Matha- 
battie upon the roll of Christian worthies. What has been 
done may be dune again and again all over the African Con- 
tinent. God grant it. 


THE DEATH OF BISHOP MARTENSEN. 


In the death of Bishop Martensen, which occurred at Co- 
penhagen on the 4th inst., the Danish Church and all Chris- 
tendom has sustained a loss which is in part compensated 
for by the rich legacy of Christian thought which he has left 
behind him. His course has been remarkably even and suc- 
cessful. He graduated in theology at the age of twenty- 
four, and for fifty years has been a notable factor in the 
public and intellectual life of his country. At the age of 
twenty-nine he published his first work, a treatise in Latin 
on the ‘“‘Autonomy of Consciousness,’’ for the degree of 
Licentiate in Theology—about the same as that of Privat 
Docent in the German universities. His work procured 
him not only the desired degree, but gave him distinction in 
the learned world at once. The University of Kiel, of its 
own accord, conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor 
in Theology. 

At the University of Copenhagen, where he commenced to 
give lectures, hesoon attracted a large audience of students. 
His manner, style, and richness of thought were all attract- 
ive and inspiring, and his advancement was steady and 
rapid. In 1841, at the age of thirty-three, he became full 
Professor, and, we believe, lectured uninterruptediy from 
that time till 1854, when he was made Bishop of Sjilland 
(Saeland), the highest position in the gift of the Danish 
Church. He had been “royal court preacher ”’ since 1845. 


He had many enemies at the time of his elevation to this 
office, and the King himself fiercely opposed his appointment. 
As Bishop of Saeland he was the head of the church, and 
must, of course, stand in close relation tothe King. The 
opposition of the latter was therefore a serious matter, and 
would perhaps have dismayed and defeated a man with less 
character and courage. The King was forced by circum- 
stances, contrary to his wishes, to grant him the initiatory 
audience. That was the main step—the new Bishop’s 
suavity and charming personality soon paved the way for 
pleasanter relations. He held his high office till his death, 
almost thirty years. ; 

His ordination and other official discourses, as well as 
his sermons, have been published in several volumes, and 
have, for their intrinsic merit both in thought and style, 
become models of pulpit oratory, and remained popular 
with both clergy and laity. 

But it is neither as preacher nor teacher that Martensen 
has won his, highest distinction and will be longest remem- 
bered. As philosopher and systematic theologian he will, 
no doubt, be an authority both at home and abroad for 
many generations yet to come. 

His ‘‘ Mester Eckhardt,”’ a treatise on the Middle Age 
Mystics, was published in 18@, and evinced talents and 
erudition quite unusual in one so young. It has passed 
through repeated editions, and remains a gem in religio- 
philosophical literature. It showed also that mysticism and 
a profound religious experience had taken deep root in his 
soul. In one who was also rapidly making himself familiar 
with the rationalistic systems of philosophy which were 
battling for victory in those days, what would be the re- 
sult? His whole literary activity has shown just the com- 
bination of these two forces, dominated and directed by a 
lofty character and a deep Christian life. Heearly fixed 
himself on the standing-point of Christian faith as the basis 
of religious conviction, and declared war against rational- 
ism. He was far different, however, from the ultra-orthodox 
Lutherans who have bitterly accused him, in their character- 
istic intolerance, of playing into the hands of unbelievers by 
his methods of reasoning. Martensen’s philosophic mind and 
broad culture could not readily fall into either extreme. He 
early saw that thesevere, arbitrary, literal method of inter- 
preting Scripture could not satisfy the intelligence of this 
age. He had fought the battle in his own breast, and gained 
for himself an enlightened but firm Christian faith. He has 
since nobly and well carried on the battle in public against 
both extremes, and we think, has gained the victory. 

His system of ‘Christian Dogmatics’’ has had more in- 
fluence in molding the thought of the clergy of the North 
than any other book of the present century. His ‘‘ Christian 
Ethics ’’ he made a book both for ‘“‘ clergy and laity,’’ and 
it will remain his best monument. Both have been trans: 
lated into English and other languages. Where is the man 
that can worthily fill the place of H. Martensen ? 


PULPIT GLEAMS. 


Last Sunday the churches of New York and Brooklyn 
were well attended ; and, judging from the reports of the 
sermons preached by the pastors, the sunshine of the day 
must have affected the pulpit. The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of 
the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, preached from 
the text, ‘‘ Implement is a factor in result.’’ In the course of 
his remarks, he said: ‘‘ We sometimes depreciate the instru- 
ment, but it means a good deal to be an instrument, if we 
are good ones. Power goes through instruments to its effect. 
No power, no effect. God uses tools as well as we. He 
used Abraham, Moses, Isaiah. To men Christ said: ‘Ye 
are the light of the world.’ God’s power is unlimited, but. 
the effect is limited by the compass of the instrument. The 
problem of life is to make the minimum of energy do the 
maximum of result. What I am settles what God will do 
through me. Th: instrument is competent to say what the 
power shall effect. We pray for power, but that is half 
only. Every doctrine has two handles, and we must grasp 
both if we would lift it into the correct position. A qualified 
man is God’s opportunity. God is particular about his in- 
struments. He first disciplines, then empowers. Some- 
thing besides goodness is needed for effectiveness. God 
warmed and chilled Moses as he would temper steel to 
sharpness. God’s empowerment is proportiened to man’s 
capacity. There is no talent that God cannot use. What 
we make of ourselves, that God will use. We have no right 
to hide our single talent in a napkin. Victory is the meed 
of chivalry, and victory is to the sharp lance.”’ 

Dr. William M. Taylor preached on the Christian House- 
hold, in which he said: ‘‘ Keep the best kindnesses for the 
ones you love best. A Christian home should have order. 
Let the wife win over the husband by gentle means; but 
follow his guiding meanwhile. I say that in spite of all the 
“woman’s rights’ nonsense of the day. Do not let your 
children grow up as curiosities of pertness, or when you 
want to exert your authority over them you will find you 
have none.’’ Bishop Curtis, of Baltimore, preached in Grace 
Church, New York, in the afternoon, his text being the 
story of the woman who washed Christ’s feet with her tears. 
The sermon was full of tenderness, and a plea for the exer- 
cise of charity toward the weak ones. ‘Strong passions 
are indicative ol great capacities. ‘Then pity these fallen 
ones ; think what they might have been. Pray for them 
that this wealth of affection may be purified and turned 
toward Christ. Some of you may have sinned much. Re- 
member that there is pardon and a promise of help. And 
the one to whom much is forgivenloveth much. But it is not 
well to continue in sin that grace may abound. Many do 
not sin deeply because they dare not. Society and surround- 
ingsjrestrainfthem. But%they do not do anything with great 
earnestness. They are forgiven little, they love little. Thank 
God if you have strong powers, and pray that he will guard 
and guide you.”’ 

The Rev. Robert Collyer preached from the text ‘‘ Re 


joice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thine heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth ; walk in the ways of thine 
heart and in the sight of thine eyes, but know thou that for 
ail these things God will bring thee into judgment.”’ In the 
course of his remarks Dr. Collyer said: ‘* Enjoyment and 
the love of enjoyment is the evil which threatens the young 
men of to-day. There is an attempt in the buoyancy of 
youth to do too many things, and not the more solid desire 
tu do one thing well. Superficiality replaces thoroughness, 
and while the world keeps up a glittering, sham appearance 
the humanity of the world is crushed out. Religion comes 
in for hke treatment with every other serious concern. It is 
looked at and regarded as a very good thing, and passed by. 
Thereis danger ahead, and the only safe watchwords are 
godliness and thoroughness.”’ 

Mr. Beecher preached to a more than usually crowded 
louse ; before the voluntary it was impossible to find stand 
ing room in the church. His text was, ‘‘ Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good,’’ and was listened to 
throughout with unwavering interest. His sermon, as usual, 
abounded in sentences which stand out in the memory long 
after the subject of the sermon has passed from the mind 
We give a few of the sentences: ‘‘Can we separate the two 
so as to hate evil and not hate the evil doer? If lam waked up 
by the cry of my child in the hands of a robber or murderer. 
I shall work by the law of hatred just long enough to kill the 
assailant, but | must not cherish hatred a moment longer. 
—That man is a roué whose conscience is to let, and runs 
equally well under all ¢ircumstances.——Mud on whiteness is 
a great deal more apparent than mud on grayness or black- 
ness. Nowhere else in the world is evil more conspicuous 
than in religious circles.—There never have been in this 
world, in politics or in business, greater violations of the 
spirit of the New Testament thantin organized forins of relig- 
ion.—Some men hate from a sense of duty.—We are in 
danger of losing the sense of the evil of wickedness by being 
polished.—A hound’s nose is better than a man’s conscience 
half the time. The dog smells evil. You might at least at- 
tain to the grace of a hound’s nose in the discernment o1 
what is right or wrong.—God employed asses of old, and he 
evidently employs them still.—Men may hate error without 
loving truth. A man hates error with the bottom of his 
brain; he loves truth with the top of his brain.—No man 
ever yet made one single thing grow by the storms of winter, 
and nothing on earth can prevent things growing under the 
sweet influence of the summer sun. 

As a result of the revival which has been iu progress in 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle, seven persons were immersed on 
Sunday morning, and a large accession to. the church mem- 
bership will be made next Sunday morning. ‘The subject of 
the morning’s text was “‘ The Arctic Heroes.”’ In the evening 
Mr. Talmage preached one of his characteristic sermons 
from the text ‘‘ The harvest is passed.’’ The tenth anniver- 
sary of Mr. Talmage’s pastorate was celebrated last Friday 
evening. The receipts of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, for the 
year ending February 1, were $26,327.69; the salary paid to 
Mr. Talmage was $12,000. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


{the Hditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 

—Frank Foxcroft, of the Boston ‘*‘Journal,’’ conducts a 
young people’s literary club in the North Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church in Cambridge. The club meets fortnightly, 
and is called the Cake and Coffee Club, in part to avoid a 
pretentious name, and in part to connect a simple social ele- 


ment with the exercises. Mr. Foxcroft selects his own. 


course of readings and of topics for discussion. The gath- 
erings are large, popular, enthusiastic, and very helpful to 
young people, especially to those who need contact with 
good literary and social life. 

—The ‘‘ meeting-house’’ referred to in connection with 
the wreck of the ‘‘ City of Columbus,’’ at Gay Head, Mass. , 
belongs to the Baptist denomination, and it is now proposed 
to build on its site a stone building, both as a reminder ot 
the heroic action of the people of Gay Head and a memorial 
for the dead. 

—A new Congregational church was dedicated at Woburn, 
Mass., last week. It is of the Queen Anne style of architec- 
ture, cost $10,000, and dedicated free of debt. 

—Mr. H. G. Gillett, who has been engaged for the past 
two years in the work of the Connecticut Bible Society, bas 
resigned to act as City Missionary in Hartford. The work 
of the Bible Society increases from year to year, and, at 
present, earnest calls are made for workers and for means 
to meet the necessities of the fields in which they are to 
labor. 

—The First Baptist Church at Boston, Mass., has been 
sold to the Free-Will Baptists, with two thousand feet of 
land adjoining and the church furnishings, for $40,000. 

—The First Baptist Church of Norwich, Conn., was dedi- 
cated last week. 

—An agreement has been signed between the American 
Board and the New England Ship-Building Company, at 
Bath, Me., to build the new missionary packet, “‘ Morning 
Star.’’ It is to be of 435 tons burden, well equipped in 
every particular, and having auxiliary steam power. She is 
to be ready to sail from Boston November 1. Contributions 
and pledges are coming in, but more is needed. The vessel 
when completed will cost about $45,000. 

—An Ecclesiastical Council of Congregational Churches 
convened at New Haven, February 20, for the purpose of 
ratifying the union of the North and Third Congregational 
Churches of that city ; and a committee has been appointed 
who will, as soon as convenient, give a formal recogni- 
tion to the united church. 


—At the Calvary Baptist Church of New Haven, Conn., — 


twenty-eight persons were baptized on February 3 ; special 

revival services have been held in this church for some 

time. 
~The Prohibition party in Connecticut has called a State 
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Communi, to be held in Hartford on March 4, to nominate 
delegates to the National Convention to be held in Pitts- 
purgh May 21. 

—A memorial tablet has been placed in the chancel of 
gt. John’s Church, Jersey City, N. J., in remembrance of 
Maria C. Stoddard, wife of the rector. Shortly before Mrs. 
Stoddard’s sudden death she expressed a desire to have the 
aisles of the church tiled ; this has been done. The action 
of the church shows the estimate in which Mrs. Stoddard 
was held by the communicants of St. John’s. 

—At a meeting of the Baptist pastors, last week, it was 
proposed to purchase the old church on Fifty-third Street, 
New York, for the use of the colored people of the denomi- 
pation living in that locality. The property can be bought for 
$50,000. | 

—A new lamp has been placed in St. Francis Xavier's 
Church (Roman Catholic), New York. It is a fac-simile of 
the one in the Church of St. Sulpice in Paris. Thelamp cost 
$1,800. 

—A walnut book-case containing five hundred books was 
presented by the proprietors of the ‘‘ Evening Call” of 
Philadelphia to the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
that city. 

—A council of the Congregational churches was held in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 13, to recognize the Nazarine 
Congregational Church (colored), the Rev. R. F. Wheeler, 
pastor. The congregation meet at present in the hall at the 
corner of Atlantic and Vanderbilt Avenues. 

—-The present edifice occupied by the congregation of the 
First Baptist Church, at Fifth Street and South Fifth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been sold and a site purchased 
for a new church at Lee Avenue and Keap Street. 

—Revival services are being conducted nightly in the 
South Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, numbers 
professing conversion each night; and alsoin the Strong 
Place Baptist Church. 

—The parish of St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. George B. Van De Water, rec- 
tor, have long felt the necessity of establishing a mission 
chapel in connection with their church work. Bishop Little- 
john heartily approves of the idea, and it at last has culmi- 
nated in the purchase of the property of the Bedford Con- 
gregational Church, located on Pacific Street near Bedford 
Avenue. The church will seat three hundrtd persons, and 
js furnished with cushions and organ. It is thought that 
this mission will doubtless develop, at no distant date, into 
an independent parish. It is expected that services will be 
held in the new church about the first of May. Money is 
needed to put the new mission on a firm basis. 

—The newly established Home forthe Aged and Infirm 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Brooklyn held its 
first annual meeting last week. A great deal of interest is 
manifested by all the churches of the denomination in the 
city of Brooklyn, and all the churches are represented in the 
Board of Managers. This is a needed charity, and the de- 
nomination honors itself by the interest and liberality which 
it shows in supporting this Home. 

—At the annual meeting of the Presbyterian Church of 
Lyons, N.Y., it was voted to increase the pastor’s salary 
#200 per year. 

—The Bedford Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has elected a new Board of Trustees. This was one 
of the conditions which the Rev. Henry 8. Powell imposed 
before he would reconsider his resignation as pastor of the 
church. 

—The Rev. Emory J. Haynes, pastor of the Washington 
Avenue Baptist Church, at Brooklyn, has finaily resigned, 
and gives his friends to understand that no amount of per- 
suasion can alter this determination. The prospects are 
that the difficulties in this church will now be adjusted. 
Many of the pastor’s best friends in the church believe it 
wisest for him to resign. 

—The Church Extension Society of the Brooklyn Presby- 
tery have been considering the feasibility of establishing a 
Presbyterian church in the Twenty-third Ward of Brooklyn. 
For this purpose a hall has been hired in the ward ; the ser- 
vices are to be conducted by a Presbyterian minister. If 
the number of people assembling warrant it, a church will 
be organized at once. 

—Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, is to deliver this 
year’s course of lectures of the Bishop Paddock Founda- 
tion before the students of the General Theological Seminary, 
in 8t. Peter’s Church, Twentieth Street and Ninth Avenue, 
New York, on the Wednesday evenings of Lent, beginning 
_ with Ash Wednesday. The lectures will begin at 8 o’clock. 
The following are the subjects: I. ‘‘The Christian Ministry 
at the Bar of Criticism.’’ II. ‘‘Causes Which Have Modi- 
fied or Impaired the Influence of the Ministry.’ III. and 
IV, ‘Evidences of Intellectual Vigor and Activity in the 
Ministry.”’ V. ‘‘ Theological Training.’’ VI. ‘‘ Preaching.’’ 
VII. ‘The Cureof Souls and the Education of the Young.” 
VIII. (1) “‘ Dogmatic Teaching, the Kind now Needed ;”’ (2) 
“The Primary and Secondary Ends of the Gospel.’? IX. 
‘The Helps Offered by the Renaissance ; or, New Theology 
Examined.’’? X. ‘‘Character.’’ Only seven of the lectures 
will be delivered at this time; the remainder of them as op- 
portunity shall offer. 

—Sixty-five persons have professed conversion, the result 
of a revival in the Methodist Episcopal Church at Vineland, 
N. J. 

—Twelve persons were confirmed in the Pretestant Episco- 
pal Church of the Ascension, Gloucester, N. J., last week. 

—A revival is in progress at the Trinity Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Chicago, and also in the Pitman Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Philadelphia, and one of especial 
interest under the ministration of the Rev. W. W. Cookman, 
son of the Rev. Alfred Cookman, in the church of which 
he is pastor at Churchtown, Pa. 

During the past twelve months the Twelfth Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Philadelphia has received 
over 100 new members. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


—The subject of establishing a Home Miwabbiiny organi- 
zation and securing the appointment of a home missionary 
for the city of Philadelphia is being freely discussed among 
the members of that denomination in the city; the matter 
will be brought before the coming conference of the church. 

—The Presbytery of Philadelphia (North) are about to 
erect a church at Tacony, Pa. This has been made possible 
through the liberalty of Mrs. Henry Disston. 

—-The bonded indebtedness of the Presbyterian church 
parsonage at Yonkers, N. Y., has been paid and the pastor’s 
salary increased from $3,500 to $4,100. 

—The Presbyterian congregation which, since last August, 
has been worshiping in a hall in East Seventieth Steeet, New 
York, hus been formed into a permanent church. After the 
election of elders and deacons held on Thursday evening, 
it was unanimously agreed to extend a call to the Rey. 
Alfred If. Moment, pastor of the Spring Street Church. 
The call has bsen accepted and the pastor installed. 
The Church Extension Committee of the New York 
Presbytery will extend practical aid to the church. 

—A sewing-school has been opened by one of the Bible 
classes connected with the Sunday-school of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of New Brunswick, N. J. 

—Mrs. Van Cott, the evangelist, has been engaged to con- 
duct revival services in the Methodist Church at Sag Har- 
bor, Long Island. 

—The Messiah Methodist Episcopal Church of Philadel- 


| phia, Pa., have recently. paid off a debt of $8,000. 


—A Protestant Episcopal church was dedicated at Stan- 
hope, N. J. 

—The members of the North Baptist Church of Newark, 
N. J., tendered their pastor, the Rev. H. Barbour, and his 
wife a reception last week. 

—The semi-centennial of the Coatesville Presbyterian 
Church at Coatesville, Pa., was celebrated January 27 
This church has had but two pastors in a period of fifty 
years. 

—By common consent, the pastors of the churches in 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., made ‘‘The Necessity of Enforcing Law 
Against Intoxicating Liquors” the subject of their morning 
sermons. 

—The Rev. Heber Newton was unable to conduct the ser- 
vices at All Saints’ Church last Sunday. 

—The appropriation for the music of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church of New York has been reduced one-half, 
and the choir which have so long and favorably furnished 
the music of the church have resigned. The singers have 
taken positions in other churches. 

—The Rev. Max Frankle, pastor of the German Evange- 
listic Church in Greenport, L. L, has begun a ten-thousand- 
dollar suit for slander against Mr. J. Morrison Raynor, who 
is prominently identified with the temperance movement in 
Suffolk County. Mr. Raynor accused Mr. Frankle of drink- 
ing to excess, hence the suit. 

—The sexton of the Canal Street Presbyterian Church, 
New York, discovered, on opening the doors on Sunday 
a{ternoon, that the church was on fire. He at once sounded 
an alarm ; the firemen succeeded in extinguishing the flames. 
The damage is estimated at $1,500, covered by insurance. 

—Thirty persons have professed conversion since the be- 
ginning of the revival in the Summerfield Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Port Chester, N. Y. 

—The contributions of the several religious denominations 
in this city in 1883 to the Hospital Sunday collections were : 
Protestant Episcopal churches, $12,962.72; Presbyterian, 
$6,715.50 ; synagogues, $1,693.99; Reformed Dutch, $1,304.- 
24; Methodist, $1,156.99; Baptist, $938; Lutheran, $638.13 ; 


Congregational, $540.95; Unitarian, $174.91; Universalist, 


$134.73 ; Moravian, #20.20; miscellaneous, $716.12. Total, 
$27,040.50 by 219 churches, against $19,894.65 given in 1883 
by 93 churches. The collections from other sources in 1883 
were $15,762.19, making in all $42,803.69, about $12,000 more 
than was collected in 1882. 

—The annual report of the congregation who occupy the 
Hooley Theater, Chicago, Ill., the Rev. Dr. Thomas, pastor, 
was read last week. A plan has been inaugurated to dis- 
pose of enough seats to raise the salary of Dr. Thomas ; a 
canvass has been made, and two hundred extra seats have 
been sold. In his sermon Dr. Thomas referred to the offer 
he had received of $7,000 a year, but said he preferred 
preaching where he could reach larger congregations. His 
text was: ‘‘I had rather be a door-keeper in the house of 
my God than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.” 

—The annual meeting of the Westminister Presbyterian 
Church of Detroit, Mich., was held last week. The Rev. Mr. 
Duffield, of Beverly, N. J., has been called to this church. 

—The report of the Sabbath-school of the Uniun Park 
Congregational Church of Chicago, Ill., shows increased at- 
tendance as well as increased contributions to the various 
charitable and benevolent associations connected with the 
church and congregation. This church supports a church 
visitor whose report has just been made. This lady has 
charge of a Girl’s Prayer-Meeting which the young girls con- 
nected with the Sunday-school attend. This ‘‘ visitor’’ has de- 
voted her attention especially to the families who are repre- 
sented in the primary department of the Sunday-school of 
the church. It has been found that a large number of these 
families do not attend church. A Visiting Committee con- 
nected with the Suuday-school of this church has also been 
appointed, who will devote their attention especially to vis- 
iting the homes of children represented in the Sabbath- 
school on Sundays and evenings when the male members of 
the family will be more likely to be found at home. This is a 
very wise movement, and we shall be very much surprised 
if, at the close of the year, the church’s reports do not 
show a decided increase which can be attributed to the in- 
fluence of this Visiting Committee. The Union Park Church 
supports a mission Sunday-school numbering about two 
hundred and fifty; every member of this school has been 
visited during the past year. The church also supports a 
sewing-school, whieb is held on Saturday afternoons, and 
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so successful has this work been that a number of tte 
pupils are now supporting themselves by the use of tle 
needle. The Union Park Church is a power for good in the 
city where it is located. 

—A new church was dedicated at Blair, Neb., February 
3. Considerable religious interest has been manifested 
throughout Nebraska since the Week of Prayer. 

—The next General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will be held in Association Hall, Chicago, Ill., next 
May. One of the principal duties to be performed by this 
conference is the election of Bishops. Three deaths have oc- 
cured since the last General Conference. The Rev. J. M. Wal- 
dron, D. D., of the Western Book Concern at Cincinnati, is 
talked of as a candidate, as is also Dr. C. H. Fowler, of Chi 
cage, who was formerly editor of the “‘ Christian Advocate" 
of New York; Dr. A. J. Kynett, of the Church Extension 
Society, and the Rev. Jacob Todd, with the Rev. Drs. 0. H. 
Tiffany, Curry, and James M. Buckley, make up the list of 
candidates at present. 

—A revival is in process inthe Atlantic Congregational 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. ; about twenty-six are reported by 
the pastor as converts. 

—At Milbank, Dakota, on Sunday, February 10, a Con 
gregational church building—probably the finest in Dakota 
—was dedicated. It was built by Mr. Jeremiah Mi!bank, of 
New York City, at a cost of $15,000, and given to the Ameri. 
can Home Missionary Society in trust for the Congregation- 
alists,on certain conditions, which have been complied with, 
and the Congregational Society are now in possession. Mil- 
bank is a growing town of 1,500 people. The new church 
will seat 500, and is well filled at the Sunday services. The 
dedication sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Hovey, of 
Minneapolis.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Wilson, rector of St. George’s Cathedral, 
Kingston, Ont., has addressed a farewell letter to his former 
congregation, stating that in consequence of the failure of 
all his efforts for reinstatement in his charge on account of 
his refusal to sever his connection with the Salvation Army, 
he has decided to secure another field of labor. 

—The roof of the new St. John’s Chapel (Roman Catholic), 
at Quebec, fell, carrying down a portion of the back walls 
of the building of the schoolhouse adjoining, last week, dur- 
ing a severe storm. 

—Male education and female education in India, when 
compared with each other, present a striking contrast. The 
total female population is 99,500,000 and the total male pop- 
ulation 103,000,000, but only 127,000 females are under in- 
struction at school, as against 2,517,629 males. In one cise 
the percentage at school is .84, in the other it is 16.28. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


nimi B. Cutler, pastor of the church at Hebron, Conn., has 
resigned ; the resignation to take effect April 1. 

—H. Newman Wright, pastor of the church at Winooski, Vt. 
is about to resign. 

—S. V. McDuffin, pastor of the First Church at Brimfield, 
Mass., has resigned, and has accepted a call from the Home Mis- 
sionary Society at Orange City, Florida. 

—Richard T. Wilton, of North Rochester, N 
call to the church at Rindge, N. H. 

—Charles A. Conant, pastor of the Pacific Church at St. Paul, 
Minn., has resigned. 


N. 7, has accepted 2 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—F. E. Hopkins, recently of Hempstead, N. Y., will take charge 
of the church at Bridgeport, Conn., the first Sunday in March. 

—L. Y. Graham, pastor of Olivet Church at Philadelphia, Pa, 
has gone to Europe for his health. 

—John J. Pomeroy, pastor of the First Church at Rahway, N_J., 
has accepted a call to the church at Chambersburg, Pa. 


BAPTIST. 


—William T. Burns-was installed pastor of the North Church at 
Camden, N. J., last week. 

—C. Berlin, of Rainbow, Conn., is about to receive a call to 
Beverly, N. J. 
. —Edward Thomas has accepted a call to the church at New- 
buryport, Mass. 

—B. G. Boardman, of Providence, R. I., has accepted a call to 
Hampton, Iewa. 

—William H. Bowen, of Providence, R. I., has accepted a call 
to the Central Church at Middleboro’, Mass. 

METHODIST. 


—E. H. McKenny, of the New Hampshire Conference. died at 
Saugus, Mass., last week, aged forty-three years. 

—J.O. Peck, pastorof the Hanson Place Church of Brooklyn. 
N. Y., is talked of as the next pastor of the Trinity Church at 
New Haven, Conn. 

—J. I. Boswell has accepted a call to the church at Madison. 
N. d. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—Gustav E. Purncker, rector of the Church of the Atonement 
at Westfield, Mass., has resigned, and accepted a call to Rome, 
N. Y. 

—J. D. Martin and H. M. Walton were ordained presbyters at 
St. Paul’s Church, Detroit, Mich., last week. 

—R. M. Abercomble, rector of St. Matthew's Church at Jersey 
City, N. J., has resigned. 

—R. C. Foute, rector of St. Philip’s Church at Atlanta, Ga.. 
has accepted a call to Grace Church at San Francisco, Cal. 

—L. M. Cross, rector of St. Luke’s Church at Montreal, has re- 
signed because he does not agree with the Articles of the Church 
of England as to the doctrine of eternal punishment. 

—Arthur Ritchie, rector of the Church of the Ascension at 
Chicago, lll., has accepted the callto St. Ignatius’s Church at 
New York. He will assume the new rectorship May 1. 

-~-Uriah G. Tracy, rector of the Church of the Epiphany at 
New York, has resigned. The present rector of Trinity Church 
at Bay City, Mich., will reccive a call to succeed Dr. Tracy. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Henry G. Gleiser, pastor of the Third Moravian Church at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned. 

—Obed Eldridge was installed pastor of the Unitarian Church 


at Northboro’, Mass. 
. —Frank R. Chase, of Dover, N. Y., has received a call] to the 


Free-Will Baptist Church at Boston, Mass, 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK REVIEWS. 
By W. C. Wrixryson, D.D. 


HERE are various pretty well discriminated types 

of the book review. In other words, there are, as 

the French would phrase it, book reviews and book 

reviews. We shall by no means undertake here to 

describe and classify them all. A few, however, of the 

leading types, those most commonly met with, it will be 

useful, and it may be entertaining, if we distinguish 

so that any reader may identify them for himself at 
his pleasure. 

First, most familiar of all, there is the ‘‘ scamping”’ 
notice. This uses a few cheap, set phrases, general 
enough neither to fit, nor perhaps very flagrantly misfit, 
any casein particular. There is a recognizable affec- 
tation of literary knowledge on the part of the writer, 
with no real knowledge to support it. This type of 
notice has exactly the value of the announcement con- 
tained in the title of the book noticed—the title being 
supposed to be given. It is absolutely insignificant 
beyond that. Publishers will send copies of new books 
to receive these notices simply as an expedient of re- 
ceiving so much advertising, paid for, and amply paid 
for, in the value of the volumes given away. 

Secondly, there is the ‘‘ friendly ” notice. Of this type 
we must distinguish three varieties. There is the no- 
tice written with heart by a friend of the author, who be- 
lieves not only in the author, but in his work. The 
friendly reviewer's enthusiasm is warm enough and 
frank enough to betray its own secret. You know what 
you are reading, that is, a generous ‘‘lift’’ given by a 
friend to a friend, not a judicial critic’s candid estimate 
of a literary work. You admire, perhaps, but it is the 
friendly reviewer's good heart, not the book that he 
praises. Again, there is the notice written by a friend 
under protest. This reviewer does not believe in the 
author’s book, though possibly he may believe in the 
author. Somehow he feels obliged to write the review, 
and to make it favorable—as favorable as he conscien- 
tiously can. So, if he be fairly clever, he slips in a note 
here and there that apprizes the reader how he, the 
critic, is situated. He ‘cannot be sure how far he is in- 
fluenced by the partiality of friendship,’ or the like ex- 
pression to serve the purpose of due caveat for discount. 
You sympathize with this friendly critic under duress— 
and with the author not less, whom he praises civilly, 
but conscientiously. Once more, there is the friendly 
notice which, in honest fear of going too far for a 
friend, does not go far enough for the merit of the book. 
The writer of this review supposes himself doing the 
handsome thing by his friend the author in writing 
praise half as high as the merit of the author’s work 
would have extorted from the same hand had there 
been no friendly relation in the case. The author may 
well pray to be delivered from such ‘‘ friendly” appre- 
ciation. 

Again, there is the review of mutual admiration, or 
perhaps we might better call it the review of the clique. 
The reviewer of this type praises to be praised. The 
author is a gentleman belonging to the same club with 
the critic, or he is, for instance, a fellow journalist. 
Praise him for comity’s sake. This kind of notice be- 
trays itself by itstone. There is an unescapable regu- 
lation air toit. The phrases are such as should mean 
much, but they, in fact, are absurdly without the great 
meaning. One man perhaps writes half a dozen dif- 
’ ferent notices, in different periodicals, of the same book. 
His hand is in, and he turns you off the sentences of 
meaningless great praise with excellent facility. Those 
who buy books by the yard (linear measure) read such 
notices, enter a memorandum, ‘“‘ Buy this,” in their note- 
book, and feel that they have now fixed upon one 
more volume that no gentleman’s library should be with- 
out. The probability is thatsuch purchasers, so guided, 
fill their shelves with volumes that live barely till the 
great newspapers have got a fresh set of writers who 
have each other to praise. 

Yet again, there is the notice which is a ‘‘ tribute.” 
The author is one of established name. It would not be 
respectful to criticise him seriously. The critic simply 
recognizes another work from the well-known hand 
exhibiting the well-known characteristics which the 
public has learned to expect from, etc., etc. It would 
be superfluous to say that here are the same clear in- 
sight, the same felicity of phrase, ctc., etc. It is not till 
a younger generation comes forward with an unpre- 
possessed mind that the still productive writers, accepted 
among us for standard, get their merits frankly canvassed 
once more. Then perhaps there is a challenge to them 
of their fame—a challenge delivered in the spirit of 
audacious and reckless iconoclasm. 

Then we have, yet further, the ‘‘ slashing” review. 
To produce this type of notice, the writer snatches the 
reins from conscience, stops his ears to the call of 
mercy, and is as cruel as he knows how to be. The 
aim is not perhaps so much to kill the book as to make 
the periodical. An occasional ‘‘ slasher” is very read- 
able, looks bold, attracts attention. Let not the hapless 
author misdeem himself the victim of personal spite. 


He has simply;happened to be fallen upon. 
his fault, it was his fortune. 

Rarest is the notice written conscientiously, after full 
and fair examination conducted by a competent mind. 

On the whole, however, ‘‘ notices,” of whatever type, 
have less to do than is often supposed with the final 
fortune of a book. The book that catches a reader 
here or there, and makes him mention it to his friend, the 
book that is talked of rather than the book that is written 
up, that is the book that succeeds. Meantime, let all 
readers be on the alert to decide wisely between notices 
and notices. 


Rooks AND QlutHors. 


DR. GLADDEN’S SERMONS.’ 


The reader who expects to find in this volume either 
an assault on old faiths or an ecclesiastical showman’s 
exhibition of new ones will be disappointed. Dr. Glad- 
den is not a commercial traveler, who lays out his goods 
on the counter, of all patterns, from the old styles which 
long usage has approved to the newest styles which fashion 
is sending out to catch Athenian taste with. He is a 
simple, earnest, unpretentious preacher, who lives in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, and is in sym- 
pathy with living men and women, and seeks to phrase 
truths as old as God himself, in such forms and state- 
ments as grow naturally out of his own apprehension of 
them, and will, in his judgment, best commend them- 
selves to the apprehension and acceptance of his hearers. 
He is clear rather than eloquent, and addresses himself 
rather to the understanding than to the emotions. We 
might say, speaking broadly, that there is nothing new 
and nothing old in this volume ; rather that every utter- 
ance is both old and new. Certainly, there isno appear- 
ance of a striving after novelty. The truths are the 
common inheritance of our Christian faith and ethics ; 
but they are preached out of a living consciousness ; 
they are gathered not out of the experiences of others, 
but out of the speaker’s own observation of life ; they 
are preached, not recited ; they are original, though not 
novel. God’s truths, like God’s mercies, are new every 
morning and fresh every evening. 

If, further, we were to attempt to classify Dr. Gladden 
among preachers, we should do it roughly as follows: 
All preaching is with authority. It is this element of 
authority which distinguishes the instruction of the 
pulpit from that of the lecture platform and the class- 
room. He that does not preach with authority does not 
preach at all; he merely lectures on Sunday. But dif- 
ferent preachers derive their authority from different 
sources. Some of them find it in the common con- 
sensus of Christendom. Sometimes they speak merely 
from so much of Christian consciousness as has been 
formulated in the creed of their own communion, and 
are mere ecclesiastical dogmatists ; sometimes, with a 
broader vision, they see, and with far profounder au- 
thority they proclaim, the faith of the catholic church. 
This authority is seen in perhaps its best manifestation 
in the sermons of Spurgeon. Some preachers find the 
source of their authority in the Bible ; are called Script- 
ural ; weave its utterances into their own; delight. in 
exposition, This is the authority of Dr. William M. 
Taylor and Dr. John Hall. Sometimes they find it 
directly in the personal consciousness of their hearers ; 
they cite no external witness, they speak directly to 
the consciousness of God and the truth in every human 
soul. This is the authority of Phillips Brooks, 
of Mr. Munger, of Dr. McKenzie. Sometimes they 
find it in the general harmony of truth; in the great 
laws of universal being ; in the constant, daily revelation 
which God makes of himself in nature and in society. 
These men are sometimes, though falsely, called rational- 
ists. They speak with authority no less than their fel- 
lows. Of this authority, perhaps Henry Ward Beecher 
affords the finest type, though he is also subjective and 
spiritual as well. We place Mr. Gladden with this lat- 
ter class. He does not go to the church for authority ; 
nor much to the Bible ; though in somewhat larger de- 
gree to the personal consciousness of his hearers. He 
rests his exposition of truth chiefly upon the eterna! and 
divine laws of the universe. He shows how in all 
growth ‘‘the old is the matrix of the new, the new is 
the progeny of the old ;” how in every department of life 
‘training involves not merely instruction, but drill and 
discipline ;” how ‘‘the law of natural things is the law 
of exclusiveness,” and ‘‘ the law of the spirit is harmony 
and not mere contention ;” and soon. Nearly every 
sermon is either the unfolding of a great divine law or 
the application of that law to certain aspects of life and 
experience. Of all classes of sermons these are the ones 


-which lose the least in losing delivery, because they ad- 


dress themselves to the conviction of men less through 
self-revelation, which comes by sympathy, than through 
the intellectual apprehension of truth, which is equally 
effected by the eye as by the ear, by the printed page as 


1 Things New and Old in Discourses of Christian Truth and Life. 


By Washington Gladden, (Columbus, Ohio; A, H. Smythe.) 


It was not 


by the living voice. These sermons are both practical 
and theological, and address themselves to a large circle 
of readers by reason of the topics which they discuss. - 
the calm and candid spirit in which they are discussed, 
the intellectual clearness and simplicity in expressfon, 
and the vital and profound conviction which pervades 
the discussions. 


MR. LATHROP’S “ NEWPORT.”? 


Mr. George Parsons Lathrop still gains in power and 
skill ; he belongs to that class of young American novel. 
ists who have followed somewhat in the old methods, 
and have not fallen greatly under the influence of either 
Howells or James. Indeed, Mr. Lathrop has an equip. 
ment of imagination, dramatic power, and experience 
large enough to make him self-directed. In his latest _ 
story, ‘‘ Newport” (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
there are some blemishes and some thin places, but as a 
whole it is a story of a good deal of strength, and of a 
fine literary quality ; in the latter respect it will com- 
pare favorably with the more labored and artificial but 
much less poetic work of some of Mr. Lathrop’s noted 
contemporaries. It is one of the charms of Mr. Lathrop’s 
style that it appeals to the imagination of the reader by 
a delicate suggestiveness, which lies like a fine atmos- 
phere over the landscape of the story. His novels have 
the refinement of motive which characterizes the ana- 
lytical school, but his manner is far more direct and 
dramatic. In ‘‘ Newport” the motive is a very unusual 
one, and, as in Mr. Lathrop’s other stories, a subtle one : 
but it is extremely well managed, and it may be said 
that one of Mr. Lathrop’s strong points is his ability to 
hold a subtle motive, and to deal with it so strongly as 
to make it, not fantastic, but real and natural. His pict- 
ure of society life is carefully and accurately done ; 
there are many points in it which are readily recognized. 
Our novelists draw very charming women and very 
natural ones, but it seems extremely difficult for them to 
draw a man who is natural and a gentleman at the same 
time. They feel, perhaps, the traditions of foreign 
methods so strongly that they find it difficult to portray 
a man who has the instincts, the spirit, and the manner 
of a gentleman, and yet is free from the imitation of 


European manners, and is also out of that circle of leis- 


ure which includes all gentlemen abroad. Mr. Lathrop 
in ‘‘ Newport” has given us a gentleman in every sense 
of the word: a man of elevated tone who is not prig. 
gish ; a man of the world who is neither flippant nor im- 
moral ; and a man of society who is not a lay figure. 
We count Oliphant one of the real personages in Ameri- 
can fiction. The story, as a whole, contains a good deal 
of excellent character drawing, and may be taken as a 
faithful picture of at least one phase of American so- 
ciety. 


MR. MEAD’S LUTHER.’ 
The interest in Luther is not confined to occasions 
which, by historical associations, bring his name promi- | 
nently before the minds of men. He is one of the colos- 
sal figures of history ; a figure to be seen by all ages, a 
character to be studied by all generations, a career to be 
searched into and pondered by every new time. For 
Luther was one of those great minds whose work is not 
simply a w. rk of revolt or of system making, but whose 
spiritual insight, whose power of apprehending those 
essential truths which are deeper than dogmas and 
larger than formulas, hold them, whatever may be 
the changes of thought, in vital relation to each suc- 
ceeding age. The principal defect in dealing with great 
men, either historically or in biography, has been the 
undue emphasis laid upon their opinions and creeds : 
whereas it was the spirit of Luther, the aim of Luther, 
and the attitude of Luther which were of most value to 
the world ; and the modern Lutheran, as has been well 
said, is not the man who accepts Luther’s dogmas, but 
who shares Luther's spirit. 
This seems to us to be the keynote of Mr. Mead’s 
study of Luther. It is not a biographicai sketch, al- — 
though it furnishes the principal facts in the life of the 
great Reformer, and supplies the reader with such per- 
sonal incidents and information as are necessary to give 
a clear and vivid idea of Luther's life among men. Mr. 
Mead’s work is the work not of the biographer or of 
the historian, but of the interpreter, and while we differ 
from him on some essential points, we are glad to recog- 
nize the admirable spirit and method which the book 
presents, and to point it out as an attempt at least in the 
direction of true biography. The defect of the book 
lies in the fact that while Mr. Mead sees Luther in his 
wonderfully puissant and fascinating personality. free 
from the dogmatism and bigotry of the time, he, on the 
other hand, insists upon seeing him from an ang'e of 
modern thought, which has in it some touch of the same 
elements of dogmatism. Alongside the effort to present 
Luther as he is there runs another effort, which, how- 
ever true it may be in its general direction, seems to us 


1 Newport. By Geo. Parsons Lathrop. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 
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to be too evident and prominent, and, while relieving 
Luther of the incubus of a great deal of orthodox inter- 
pretation, to load him with a great deal of rationalistic 
interpretation. 

Luther stood for absolute freedom of thought, as he 
understood it, and for a rational attitude toward all 
matters of belief and faith; but Luther was not a 
rationalist in the sense in which that word is used to- 
day. There was in him all those deep and inexplicable 
intuitions of the spiritual life which the rationalist, de- 
termined to test all things by the more superficial per- 
ceptions of conscious mental action, possesses only in a 
slight degree. It is just here that the deep and fast line 
is drawn between men of spirit and men of mere reason, 
and just here is found the explanation of the failure of 
the so-called liberal movements. Men like Luther use 
their faculties as independently and as conscientiously 
and with as resolute a purpose to find the truth as the 
greatest rationalist that could be named ; but they insist 
upon seeing God, upon approaching spiritual life, 
through all the avenues of intercommunication, and 
not by the road of reason alone; for them there are 
depths which thought has not sounded, and there are 
heights which no penetrating eye of the intellect can 
survey. The modern successor of Luther is not, as Mr. 
Mead seems to think, the rationalist of to-day, but the 
seeker after God, who has all the freedom of the mod- 
ern rationalistic spirit, but who adds to that freedom a 
reverence born of a vivid consciousness of the limita- 
tions of all human knowledge, and a joyous reception 


_ of those deeper truths which come not through the intel- 


lect but through the spiritual experience of the race, and 
are, as they have been in all ayes, outlets of the divine 
nature into the human. 

Having said so much by way of qualification, it is a 
pleasure to praise Mr. Mead’s book for its frankness, its 
fearlessness, its grasp of what is, after all; the essential 
thing in the whole matter: the perception that the real 
Luther was not a man of creeds and dogmas, but a man 
of free spirit, open heart, and commanding humanity. 
Mr. Mead writes with the fervor of a moral enthusiast 
and with the eloquence of convictions which are present 
in all his utterances, and give them something more 
than the value of mere literary expression. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Harper Brothers (New York) add to the previous histori- 
cal works of John Richard Green The Conquest of England, a 
work of great and lasting ability, and written under circum- 
stances of the most pathetic and heroic kind. Justin Mc- 
Carthy has abbreviated his History of Our Times and issued 
it in a single volume under the title of A Short History of 
Our Own Times; an admirable thought on the part of the 
writer, resulting in a book which will be of great service. 
Edward J. Lovell’s The Hessians and Other German Auzilia- 
ries of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War adds an interest- 
ing chapter to our historical literature. ——Henry Holt & Co. 
issue a second volume in their new series of American nov- 
els: The Fagan, by Arlo Bates; Pilgrim Sorrows, A Cycle of 


Tales, by Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, is illustrated by 


Helen Zimmern, and is a collection of poetic and rather 
striking stories.——Macmillan & Co. (New York) send us 
Dr. William A. Wright’s Bible Word Book, a glossary of ar- 
chaic words and phrases in the Bible and Book of Common 
Prayer.——The National Temperance Society and Publish- 
ing House (New York) publish Profit and Loss, a temperance 
story, by Mary D. Chellis.——D. Lothrop & Co. (Boston) 
have brought out a remarkable book by Robert C. Adams, a 
History of the United Statesin Rhyme.——Cassell & Co. (New 
York) make a contribution to the popular literature of nat- 
ural history in vignettes from invisible life, by John Badcock. 
——A. D. F. Randolph & Co. (New York) send us an at- 
tractive little book in The Yoke of Christ, in the Duties and 
Circumstances of Life, by Bishop Thorold.——Characteristics 
of Christianity, by Stanley Leathes (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker) is a very thoughtful work, treating Christianity 
from various sides.——Funk & Wagnalls (New York) add 
to their Standard Library a story by Joaquin Miller, Memorie 
and Rime.——G. P. Putnam’s Sons have published M. J. 
Serrano’s Destiny and Other Poems.—The magazines of the 
week include ‘‘ Harper’s,’’ the ‘‘ Century,’ the Atlantic,”’ 
the ‘‘ Antiquarian,’’ ‘‘ Macmillan’s,’’ the ‘‘ Catholic World,”’ 
and the ‘‘Portfolio.’’———Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) 
add to their new and beautiful edition of Stanley the first 
volume of the History of the Jewish Church ; Creators of the 
Age of Steel, by W. T. Jeans, is a collection of brief biogra- 
phies of inventors who have contributed to the develop- 
ment of the uses of iron and steel; Professor Guyot’s Crea- 
tion ; or, Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of Modern Science, 
will gain new interest on account of the recent death of the 
author ; Locke’s Theory of Knowledge, with a notice of Berkeley, 
takes its place as No. 5in the Philosophical Series of Presi- 
dent McCosh.——D. Lothrop & Co. (Boston) add to the in- 
numerable cook books already before the public, Marion 
Harland’s Cookery for Young Beginners, a series of familiar 
lessons for young housekeepers.——The Essentials of Latin 
Grammar, by F. A. Blackburn (Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co.), 
is prepared for the twofold purpose of making a book for 
beginners that should be small in size and yet contain all 
the principles of grammar methodically arranged. 


Among the Holy Hills. By Henry M. Field, D.D. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) So long as Christian love 


and reverence last, so long each new generation will desire 


to visit the Holy Land, to come as near as possible to the 
scenes which the life of Christ has made forever sacred, and 


to recall as vividly as possible his ministry in the very 
places where it was fulfilled. Although, therefore, every 
new traveler must, in some sense, tell an old tale, every new 
traveler will find fresh readers if he writes out of a fresh 
experience, with reverent feeling, and with real descriptive 
power. Those who have read ‘“‘ From the Lakes of Killarney 
to the Golden Horn,”’’ ‘‘ From Egypt to Japan,”’ and ‘‘ On 
the Desert,’’ or who have followed Dr. Field in those charm- 
ing letters of his which have been one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the New York ‘“ Evangelist,’’ will not need to be 
told that he is an interesting and instructive guide to Pales- 
tine. He spends little time in discussions respecting geo- 
logical details ; his picture is personal and pictorial ; to read 
it is like reading the letters of a personal friend from a far- 
off country brought near by his own vivid personality. 

Mrs. Oliphant is not only a voluminous, but a very charm- 
ing writer ; the amount of work which her pen turns off is 
not so surprising as the general excellence of quality which 
she maintains. She is the only writer of whom we have any 
knowledge who has succeeded in making ghost stories fit 
into life in any real and rational way. Her ‘‘ Little Pilgrim ”’ 
disclosed her skill in dealing with occult and mystical 
themes. Her latest attempt in this direction is a little story 
entitled Old Lady Mary. (Boston : Robert Brothers.) The plot 
is simple enough, but its execution involved difficulties which 
none but the most skillful pen could have overcome. Lady 
Mary, who is an aged gentlewoman, dies and leaves no 
provision for a ward who has been her constant and faith- 
ful attendant for years, except an informal will which she 
had concealed in a secretary, and which nobody discovers. 
The story describes her return to the world which she had 
just quitted, and her endeavor to make amends for the injury 
which her.willfulness and carelessness had inflicted upon the 
young girl. The difficulties of communication between a 
spirit and materialized beings are admirably presented, and 
the whole story is told with such skill and delicacy as to 
make something utterly improbable, and to most people 
utterly impossible, appear natural and rational. The style of 
the book is very delightful, and its extraordinary plot will 
not repel those who ordinarily find such stories simple, fan- 
tastic, and unreal. 

Kindergarten and Primary School for the Blind. A Second 
Appeal for its Foundation and Endowment. By M. Anagnos, 
Director of the Perkins Institute for the Blind at Boston, 
Mass. It is one of the most notable of recent discoveries 
in education that the system of pre-primary education de- 
vised by Froebel has very peculiar advantages for the blind. 
Nearly all the gifts and occupations can be made a basis of 
both manual and mental training for them, with at least equal 
if not indeed better results than with normal seeing children. 
The Boston institution with which the great name of Howe 
is lastingly associated has made an actual demonstration 
of this result by a careful experiment of several years, 
and now asks an endowment which shall insure permanence 
to this most interesting newdeparture. Under the direction 
of M. Anagnos Mr. Howe shows us how the institution has 
reached a very high degree of success, and is widely attract 
ive to visitors to the city. It is still the home of Laura 
Bridgman. We sincerely trust its response to this philan- 
thropic appeal will be prompt and ample. 

A Critical History of Philosophy. By the Rev. Asa 
Mahan, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) 
These volumes are the result of very wide reading, and are 
written with a frankness and earnestness of tone that is well 
calculated to interest those not deeply or professionally 
versed in the history of ph.losophy. Beginaing with a 
criticism of the human faculties, the author addresses him- 
self in turn to the Hindoo, Persian, and Egyptian, Greek, 
Medieval, German, and English philosophies successively 
Some will perhaps not entirely accord with the writer’s es- 
timates of Schelling, Fichte, or Hegel ; but his way of dealing 
with modern agnosticism and materialism is pointed and 
summary. It is perhaps sufficient commendation to say that 
the present work will be no disappointment to those who have 
read the previous writings of the author. 

The Sciences Among the Jews Before and During the Middle 
Ages. By M. J. Schleiden, Ph.D. (Baltimore: D. Bin- 
swanger & Co.) This little volume is a translation from the 
fourth German edition, and presents a noble array of schol- 
ars faithful among the faithless found. In every depart- 
ment of study the author finds the Jewish scholars diligently 
at work, sothat, according to Ribeyra de Santos, ‘‘ weoweto 
the Jews the greater part of our knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples of philosophy, botany, medicine, astronomy, and 
cosmography, also the rudiments of grammar and of the 
sacred tongues, and almost all studies in Biblical literature.”’ 
The mental activity of this wonderful people has never been 
questioned, and the careful researches of this author have 
revealed a degree of mental vigor in times of general de- 
cadence that has not hitherto been generally recognized. 

Lives of Christ are sure to find readers; and, although 
there have been many of them in recent years, no writer can 
present the divine personality with such insight and power 
as to close the field against others. Among the works 
which have appeared none has obtained or deserved a 
greater popularity than Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s Life and 
Words of Christ. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) This 
biography and interpretation are so well known that nothing 
need be added here in the way ot criticism. For the general 
student and reader of the Bible, Dr. Geikie’s work is ad- 
mittedly the best. The publishers have done well to issue it 
in a new and attractive edition, in two volumes of conven- 
ient size for reading. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—JoHN BURROUGHS’s charming and suggestive books are 


about to appear in an English edition. 
—BLackwoop & Son, the English publishers, announce a 


new volume of essays by George Eliot. 


—Henry Hott & Co. are preparing a ‘“ Cyclopedia of 
German Poetry,’’ edited by Karl Knortz. 

—CLEVELAND has a literary monthly, which has appro- 
priated the happy title ‘‘ Literary Life.’’ 

—‘* SocIAL PROBLEMS ”’ is the title of anew book which Mr. 
Henry George will shortly bring out in England. 

—A “History OF MODERN GREEK LITERATURE” has 
been written by the Greek Ambassador at Berlin. 

—THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD will bring out a new edition 
of Professor Mitchell’s Westminster Catechism.’’ 

—Harper & Broruers have issued in pamphlet form Mr. 
Curtis’s scholarly oration at the unveiling of the Washing- 
ton Statue in Wall Street. 

—A NEW BOOK ON HERDER is in press in England; it will 
be entitled ‘‘ A Sketch of Herder and his Times,’ and will 
be published by Chapman & Hall. 

—Mr. WILLIAM Brack, the novelist, is fishing in the 
Scotch Highlands in company with Mr. Abbey, the artist, 
and is very much improved in health. 

—Mr. HAMERTON, in the London ‘ Academy,’’ admira- 
bly characterizes Mr. James’s Portraits of Places when he 
says that ‘‘it is interesting in its own mild way.”’ . 

—WILLIAM 8S. GOTTSBEKGER (New York) has issued 
another historical romance in two volumes. It is by Ernst 
Eckstein, and is entitled ‘‘ Prusias: a Romance of Ancient 
Rome Under the Republic.”’ 

—THAT MOST CHARMING OF BOOKS, Mr.Curtis’s ‘‘ Prue and 
I,’’ has been added to the Shilling Series of American Au- 
thors. It is surprising that this delightful book has not 
been reprinted in England before. 

— DURING THE PAST YEAR John Hay, W. D. Howells, John 
Bach McMaster, Clarence Cook, George Parsons Lathrop, 
H. C. Bunner, Frank D. Millet, and R. N. Johnson were 
elected members of the Authors’ Club in this city. 

—BY ARRANGEMENT with A. C. Armstrong & Son, the 
Putnams will shortly bring out a limited edition de lure of 
Poe’s works. It will contain Mr. Stoddard’s Memoir, the 
Essays by Lowell and Willis, and various other interesting 
material. 

_—LasT WEEK witnessed the funerals of two editors well 
known in their various spheres; Mr. Thomas Chenery, the 
editor of the ‘‘ London Times,’’ and an Oriental scholar of 
recognized standing; and Mr. Thomas Kinsella, editor of 
the Brooklyn ‘“‘ Eagle,’’ and a well-known and influential 
Democratic politician. 

—THE LONG-EXPECTED first part of ‘‘A New English Dic- 
tionary, founded mainly on materials collected by members 
of the Philological Society,’’ edited by Dr. Murray, has been 
published by Macmillan & Co. It contains the text of the 
dictionary from A to Ant (352 pp.), together with a preface 
to Part I., general explanations, key to the pronunciation, 
and list of abbreviations, etc. 

—A ‘* COMPANY OF AUTHORS”’ has been organized in Eng- 
land to secure copyright for English writers in this coun- 
try, and to care for the interests of authors generally. This 
is a move in the right direction, and might well be imitated 
on this side of the water. The American Copyright League 
looks in the same direction, but its purpose is simple, and, 
it is hoped, will soon be accomplished by the passage of the 
Copyright bill. 

—THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION, which is now exciting so much 
attention in Europe and this country, will be discussed by 
General W. W. Loring, Pasba, in a paper entitled ‘‘ What 
will Become of Egypt ?’’ in the ‘‘ Manhattan’”’ for March. 
General Loring’s service of ten years under the Khedive Is- 
mail, during which he conducted the campaign against the 
Abyssinians, makes the General an authority on all matters 
relating to Egypt. ‘ 

—A RECITAL of Mr. Charles Barnard’s two operettas, ‘‘ Too 
Soon’’ and “ Eugenia,’’ was given with marked success 
Tuesday afternoon at the Madison Square Theater, before a 
large and appreciative audience. The music was finely ren- 
dered by the chorus and the several soloists. The librettos 
were read by the Rey. Dr. J. W. ‘Shackelford, and called 
forth hearty and frequent applause from the audience. At 
the close calls were made for the author, who appeared with 
Mr. Parsons. 

—THE PARCHMENT Lisprary (D. Appleton & Co.) prom- 
ises to be one of the most complete and admirable collec- 
tions of the English classics that has ever been issued. Each 
new announcement increases our respect for the judgment 
and literary discernment of the editors. Among the latest 
announcements for the series are selections from the ‘“‘ Prose 
Writings of Milton,’’ and a volume of ‘ Extracts from the 
Prose Writings of Coleridge,’’ both admirable additions to 
the volumes already in existence. 

—Mr. ARNOLD says that our newspapers show great 
enterprise and ability, but that they pay a great deal of at- 
tention to police news. Mr. Arnold is right. It has become 
@ question whether any leading daily can be safely left on 
the library table, or put into the hands of children. The 
details of crimes of every character, and especially of all 
kinds of domestic infelicities, are given with nauseating 
fullness. Our hope is that the thing will go on until it 
creates a reaction so strong that the publishers of the news- 
papers will not mistake it. 

—IN REFERENCE to the life of F. D. Maurice, now in press 
in this country and in England, the ‘‘ Athenw#um’”’ says. 
‘*As some misleading paragraphs on the subject have got 
into the papers, it may be as well to say that the long-ex- 
pected biography of the late F. D. Maurice is not exactly a 
life and letters. No single letter is given except for the 
purpose of adding something to the story of the life, either 
as to the facts or as to the development of thought and 
character. Col. Maurice’s object has been to present his 
father as he was; but believing that this is best done by al- 
lowing his conduct, as shown in the action he took and the 
decisions at which he arrived, to speak for itself, he has 
tried, without rejecting other sources of information, to give 
as nearly as possible an autobiography.’’ The book will be 
published here by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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AMERICAN FORESTS. 
By A. B. ALLEN. 

EVER was a greater mistake made by any people 
in settling a wooded country than we Americans 
have committed and are still continuing in the annual 
cutting down of such large breadths of valuable forest. 
In many instances this has been a purely wasteful de- 
struction; andin consequence of it we have been well 
und justly characterized by foreigners with the sting- 

ing epithet of ‘‘ a tree-extirpating people.” 

It is true that a certain portion of the land must be cleared 
in order to make room for settlers and enable them to 
grow crops for the sustenance of themselves and do- 
mesiic animals ; also to furnish them with lumber for 
buildings, furniture, fences, etc.; still, one-third to one- 
titth of each section of land, according to circum- 
stances, should have been left standing with the original 
forest for the wants of the present generation and those 
of the future. Where this has been done, these reserva- 
tions are now generally found more valuable, acre for 
ucre, than any of the adjacent cleared and cuitivated 
grouad. In the meanwhile, the thinnings from them 
for firewood and lumber have been worth considerable 
more than the interest on the first cost of the land and 
the taxes. 

Other advantages attend these forest reservations. 
Their belts and masses have proved admirable shelters 
from fierce winter winds ; lessened the force of hurricdnes 
and tornadoes ; modified the fervid heats of summer; 
advanced the spring and prolonged the autumn. They 
have also proved an attraction to clouds, and thereby 
caused rain which otherwise would not have fallen, 
thus adding fertility to the soil und a greater production 
und variety of crops. Hail-stormsare said to be lessened 
considerably in their destructive effects where trees 
ubound, especially if of a large size. Where left standing 
uround springs, pools, and lakelets, they keep them from 
drying up ; and when fringing rivers they lessen cvap- 
oration from their waters. Certain species of trees, like 
the eucalyptus, absorb miasma, and render the surround- 
ing country perfectly healthy, which before was so 
sickly as to be uninhabitable. How necessary, then, 
that belts and masses of trees should be cultivated for 
the health, protection, and various necessities of man. 

Valuable forests have been found on soil so poor that 
after the trees were cut off no other vegetation would 
spring up on them, and since this they have been left 
naked and unproductive for ages. Had these forests 
been properly thinned from time to time, of such trees 
only as had attained their full growth, they would have 
been replaced in due course by younger ones, and thus 
kept up a rich annual yield of timber for countless ages. 
This is now done in several European countries, where 
forest schools are established for the express purpose of 
educating a class of men to take care of them. In this 
way they realizea much larger profit than they otherwise 
would, and are preserved in perfect beauty and order. 

Forests are especially necessary to cover steep hillsides 
and lofty mountains, if for nothing else than to prevent 
their surface being scooped out into deep gullies in heavy 
rain-storms, and the débris carried down in such large 
masses as to overspread the lands below, thus destroy- 
ing their fertility for years. This destructive wash is 
resisted by the dead leaves which lie beneath, and the 
numerous rootlets thickly covering and interlacing the 
svil. These render the percolation of the falling water 
over the broad surface so slow through them that it can- 
not gather into torrents, rushing rapidly down to the 
rivers in the valleys, causing them to overflow their 
banks, to the destruction of crops, fences, buildings, 
flocks, and herds, and sometimes, what is still more 
deplorable, even that of whole villages and all their in- 
habitants. 

Independent of the utility and healthiness of forests— 
especially those composed of pine, whose turpentine 
exhalations have the supposed power of converting oxy- 
gen into ozone—single trees, groves, and masses add 
greatly to the beauty and variety of a landscape, render- 
ing a country both lovely and picturesque which other- 
wise would appear naked, cheerless, and forlorn. 

Do we consider that it takes from one to several centu- 
ries, according to the size and nature of the trees, to 
grow such valuable and magnificent forests as en- 
rich, and at the same time adorn, the several States of 
our Union? It probably required from three hundred 
to five hundred years to perfect many of the trees east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and fifteen hundred to two 
thousand years some of those, as the Sequoia gigantea, 
west of these lofty barriers. Think, then, of the many 
generations of man which must pass away before a dis- 
forested country can be restored again to its original 
state. Their want is greatly felt on the broad Western 
plains, stretching from the Illinois and Mississippi rivers 
to the base of the Rocky Mountains. It is gratifying to 
see, as settlements advance on the plains, that they are 
rapidly planted with fruit and forest trees ; and no doubt 
as these increase, droughts, hail-storms, and dreaded bliz- 
zards and tornadoes will be diminished, and abundant 


crops of grain, vegetables, and fruits be produced where 
nathing the now be grown. 
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A USEFUL LIFE. 

HERE departed from this life at Newton, Mass., a 

woman who accomplished a work which endeared 
her to the hearts of hundreds of soldiers in our late civil 
war, as well as to the hearts of hundreds of mourners, 
who had the assurance that through her ministrations the 
last hours of their loved ones were made more comfort- 
able and peaceful. Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomeroy was born 
in Boston in 1817. She married at an early age, and 
removed to Chelsea ; a short time after this removal her 
husband was taken ill, and was an invalid for nineteen 
years, when he was released by death. During this 
period Mrs. Pomeroy was called to mourn the death of 
several near relatives, among them two children, leaving 
her but one son. When the war broke out this son en- 
listed, and the mother, shortly after, reading in the news- 
papers an advertisement for hospital nurses, immediately 
wrote and offered her services, which were accepted, and 
she entered upon her duties at once in the Georgetown 
Hospital. Her first duty was in a ward containing 
about fifty typhoid patients and some of the scenes 
which she passed through there are recorded in her 
autobigraphy. Shortly after her arrival at the hospital, 
appreciating the great need of the sick soldiers, she wrote 
back to her home and received a generous response to her 
appeal for delicacies. It will be remembered that about 
a year after the commencement of the war President 
Lincolin’s son Willie died, and the youngest son was 
taken ill; the President asked Mrs. Dix, of the 
Washington Hospital, to recommend to him a nurse, and 


‘Mrs. Pomeroy was the nurse recommended. She was 


installed in the sick room of little Tad Lincoln, remain- 
ing with him to the close, after which she became the 
companion of Mrs. Lincoln, who was then in poor 
health. As soon as Mrs. Lincoln had entirely recovered 
Mrs. Pomeroy returned to her former field of labor in the 
hospital. 

In 1862 she was granted a month's furlough, during 
which she returned to her home, where she was most 
hospitably received and entertained by the people ; 
among many evidences of respect and love was the 
presentation of a flag, which afterward served at the 
funeral of many of the brave boys whose last moments 
had been cheered by the sympathy and tenderness of 
this brave woman, and this flag covered her remains 
when borne to their last resting place. On April 2. 
1866, Mrs. Pomeroy was honorably discharged, and two 
years later was appointed matron of the Reformatory 
School for Girls at Newton, Mass. She remained in 
that capacity until the Institution was disbanded. She 
was then left with four friendless little girls in her 
care ; friends came to her assistance, and she established 
the Orphan Girls’ Home in Newton, Mass., of which 
she remained in charge until her death. The funeral 
took place from Elliott Church on January 27, attended 
by the little girls of the Home, and one of the Posts of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. In her little book 
which has just been published, *‘ Echoes from Hospital 
and White House,” she gives many touching incidents of 
her life ; among them extracts of conversations which 
she held with President Lincoln while she was an inmate 


of the White House, which will serve to deepen the love 
and admiration for the late President and increase our 
respect for the woman who knew how to speak the word 
in season, irrespective of state or condition. 


CHURCH DECORATION. 
By Mary Gay HuMPHREYs. 
HE decoration of the Presbyterian church of 
which Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke is pastor, and com- 
monly known as the Brick Church, presents several 
points of interest. We are so accustomed to those eccle- 
siastic forms of decoration which have descended through 


/ the Roman Church, and in its modified form the 


Episeopal Church, and now are held in common by all 
denominations, that any departure from these demands 
a sort of mental readjustment. The shape of the Brick 
Church pre-determined, in ase nse, the style, which is By- 
zantine, modified by early Christian influence, and is 
based in form on the Roman arch. The details of the 
ormamentation have been chiefly studied from St. 
Sophia, and the coloring has Oriental warmth and rich- 
ness, 

The ceiling, contrary to the usual development of in- 
terior decoration, gives the key to the work. In this 
case a fault in the crown of the ceiling which is not 
long enough to prevent a sense of depression in the 
center has been the cause of making the ceiling a feat. 
ure of the decoration. The walls have been simply 
washed with red. A bold and effective cornice, in 
which the text, ‘‘ Let all the people praise him,” makes 
part of the ornament, begins the decoration, in which 
the eye is carried along through elaborate ornament over 
the weakness of the construction. The ceiling is leid in 
dull reddish, the walls are paneled, and everywhere 
the early Christian symbolism and the sacred mono- 
gram are introduced as ornament. This is especially 
striking in the case where the fruitful vine, the book, 
and bits of architecture are introduced with that naivete 
which we see in early Christian ornament. 


A peculiarity of the decoration is the lavish use of 
glass mosaic. The apse, it will be remembered, is 
divided into two parts, and subdivided by pillars. These 
are left. The panels between are laid in dark blue iri- 
descent glass mosaic. The only ornament in the outer 
panels isthe monogram and Alpha and Omega in glass. 
In the center panel is the coin of Constantine, the lower 
part of which is the cross, above are doves, in some ex- 
quisitely toned composition, and below the beautiful 
vine flourishing beneath the cross. The most remarkable 
work is the mosaic of the balcony, which, with its carved 
ornament in relief, has almost the effect of ivory 
against an inlay of mother-of-pearl. The organ-loft has 
been treated in the same way witha scroll-like ornament 
taken from the early Christian tombs, and this appro. 
priately surrounds a niche in which stands the bust of 
Dr. Spring. 

The acoustic properties of the house required the use 
of stuffs behind the pulpit. A frame of dark blue plush 
simply ornamented makes the relief for the preacher. 
On either side are panels of silver cloth bearing the 
sacred monogram. The door-frames have been laid in 
dark iridescent mosaics with gold capitals, and the 
doors are hung with curtains in which the ornament is 
varied to give an architectural effect—a piece of note- 
worthy adaptation of means to an end. one 

The windows are not remarkable except in their har. 
mony with the rest of the building, whose general tone 
is of subdued richness and warmth. Two of the win. 
dows are in memory of Mr. E. D. Morgan and of his son. 
One of these, that to Mr. Morgan senior, is in. It is 
confused in design and commonplace in color. It is ex- 
pecially significant, since it has been brought from Eng. 
land, in comparison with the memorial window recently 
exhibited by Mr. John Lafarge, intended for Trinity 
Church, Boston. 

Mr. Lafarge’s window exhibits not only that poetic 
treatment which is in line with his best work, but is a 
triumph of the resources of American stained glass 
The window illustrates the vision of St. John, who be- 
holds the church as a bride adorned for her husband. 
The St. John, as an ideal type, rivals in beauty any of 
the long line of lineaments given to the beloved disciple. 
And the seated figure, with the fullness and richness of 
color in the draperies, disassociated from the rest of the 
window, is one of the finest things of the kind yet pro 
duced. The angel standing over him roints upward, 
where is seen the beautiful figure of the bride, magnitfi 
cent in draperies, but with her hands meekly folded and 
her face turned upward in devotion. Two figures attend 
her, and above are the jeweled towers of the New Jeru- 
salem. The beauty of the conception is, of course, fore- 
most, but those who are interested in the mechanical 
and artistic processes by which this is made manifest 
will find a store of interest in contemplating the details. 
The window is to the memory of George Nixon Black. — 


ON THE EDUCATION OF STATESMEN. 

To the question, Does education foster the aristocratic 
element in human nature? there is no answer. It may or 
it may not; all depends upon the spirit in which the instruc- 
tion is given and received. So far as American colleges are 
concerned, one must, however, admit that they fail to bring 
the young men with whom they have to do into harmony 
with true democracy, which practically effects the same 
political results as a positive development of an aristocracy 
of learning. It has become quite fashionable to smile at the 
Declaration of Independence, because it contains some 
phrasing that has not stood the test of careful analysis. 
But such a smile indicates intellectnal weakness rather thau 
strength, since it shows that one cares more for words than 
for the spirit of an age or the truth of an idea so great that 
it moved a generation. The criticism is a supercilious phil 
ological, not a profound historical, criticism. Since this 
shallow sentiment is found most frequently among those 
who are ‘‘superiorly educated,’’ it appears but fair to con- 
clude that the intellectual training at our colleges fails 
to develop within the student a true understanding of 
the forces of his cwn century. Certain it is, so far as 
success in political life is concerned, that if a scholar’s 
education has inoculated him witha sense of his personal 
superiority he is but poorly equipped to influence men in 4 
country where universal suffrage is the fact. He who does 
not feel within himself that spirit of humanity which is the 
essence of democratic sentiment must be a very clever actor 
to retaina people’s good will; and the fact that so few have 
succeeded in this kind of theatricals is to the credit of the 
electors and a proof of their good sense. If considerations 
such as these have any bearing upon the question under 
discussion, they point to the nature of those influences 
affecting character that should permeate all instruction in 
the political sciences. It is of even less importance that a 


student gain technical knowledge than that he should come 
to understand the permanent forces of his owntime and 
grow into harmony with them. Thus it is the nignee task of 
an instructor to interpret these social forces. All history of 
the past, all analysis of the present, should be brought to 
the service of this one purpose. An education under such 
influences would preserve to the student that healthy optim- 
ism always to be found with the main body of the le, 
and there is no prejudice except in favor of a man who has 
brought himself into this attitude, or rather who bas main- 
tained this attitude notwithstanding his education. The 
of great ideas, and are wi to support men e great 
| by pacar them.—[Henry C. Adonis in the Princeton 
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THE ARCTIC HEROES. 


-ASHINGTON’S birthday dawn- 

ed clear and bright, as if to wel- 

come the return of the heroic men who 
perished with De Long in the darkness of 
the Arctic night. The arrangements for 
the procession were so admirable that when 
the hour arrived there was scarcely any 
delay. . The route was crowded with sight 
seers, and as the hearses bearing the bodies 
of the ‘‘ Jeannette’s” dead passed through 
the streets a deathlike silence reigned, 
and all heads were uncovered. The pro- 
cession was headed by thirty mounted 
police, followed by Commander Robeson 
of the United States Navy, Captain 
Neager of the United States marines, and 
Lieutenant D. D. V. Stewart, as mar- 
shal and aides, a battalion of marines, 
Lieutenant G. B.. Harbor, and Lieu- 
tenant Schueteze, who thus completed the 
duty of escorting their comrades from Si. 
beria to the grave ; then the eleven hearses, 
flanked on either side by apprentices from 
the school-ship ‘‘St. Mary,” and marines 
from the steam-ships ‘‘ Colorado” and 
‘‘ Saratoga,” the last hearse containing the 
remains of Lietuenant-Commander George 
W. De Long. The survivors of the expe- 
dition followed in carriages, with the rela- 
tions of the dead, the official representa- 
tives of the United States, the State, 
city, and county governments, the New 
York ‘Herald” Club, the Grand 
Army of the Republic. The Brooklyn 
‘'wenty-third regiment and the Sixty- 
uinth regiment of New York com- 
pleted the procession, numberipg in 
all about fourthousand men. The roll- 
ing of drums, the bells of St. Paul and 
Trinity tolling solemnly, the flags waving 
at half-mast, the uncovered heads, and the 
tearful eyes of the spectators will not be 
readily forgotten. In the streets of 
Brooklyn the same scenes were repro- 
duced. When the head of the procession 
reached the Navy Yard gates, salutes 
were fired from Cobb Dock. The re- 
mains were deposited in the Equip- 
ment building, where they re- 
mained in state until sundown, the 
bronze caskets being surrounded by 
floral offerings which made a most magni- 
cent display ; a frozen Arctic sea of roses 
and lilies, with a floral ‘‘ Jeannette,” were 
presented by the city of Brooklyn. Mrs. 
De Long had a floral fac-simile of a cairn 
and cross, erected over the bodies in 
Siberia, placed on her husband’s casket ; 
wreaths, anchors, broken columns, gates 
ajar, a floral ‘‘Jeannette,” were among the 
many offerings presented. On _ five 
o’clock on Saturday morning, accom- 
panied by a guard of honor, Mr. 
Collins’s remains were taken to the 
Cathedral on Fifth Avenue, where they 
remained until half-past ten, when a re- 
quiem mass was sung; and from the 
Cathedral they were borne to the steamer 
‘City of Chicago,” for transportation to 
Cork. The funeral of the remainder of 
the survivors, with the exception of Fire- 
man Boyd, took place at eleven o'clock, 
at the Church of the Holy Trinity, cor- 
ner of Forty-second Street and Madison 
Avenue, the Right Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., 
officiating. From the-church the re- 
mains were conveyed to Woodlawn, 
where the final interment will take place. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COPYRIGHT. 
Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your issue of the 14th, in your editorial 
columns, you speak of the copyright bill. I 
have seen plenty of argument in favor of 
more protection, but none in favor of free 
competition. It is possible that the press 
dislikes to present the other side of the ques- 
tion. I think the lack of an international 
copyright law one of the greatest blessings 
to which the common people can. lay claim. 
Where before the advent of the piratical 
publications authors were unknown, now 
they are studied and read as they never were 
before. That the taste and demand for good 
books is universal is evident from the mar- 
velous sales of Munro’s twenty thousand 
different foreign books; and as the laboring 


class ‘‘catch on’’ to these cheap editions 
the sales rapidly increase. No one can deny, 
too, that the publishers are reaping a harv est 
from their publications. 

What effect upon the people will an inter 
national law have? Will they consent to 
pay from five to eight times as much fora 
book which they are now buying so cheap ? 
Is this international law consistent with your 
free-trade doctrines? Is it a fact that ‘‘the 
profit of the publisher who takes these for- 
eign books and publishes them in a more 
attractive form, and at a much larger price, 
is practically gone’’? Are not the sales of 
these books in all forms greater each year? 
In the cheap form these books reach a class 
where heretofore they were unknown, and a 
market for the more attractive bindings is 
created. 

Let our American publishers and Ameri- 
can authors meet the pirates on their own 
haunts. Let them arrange to publish a 
twenty-cent edition of American books. Can 
any one doubt that the sale of the American 
twenty-cent book would surpass the sale of 
the foreign twenty-cent book? Lately the 
Irving copyright law expired. The result is 
that where one was fortunate enough to read 
him now a hundred hearts are rejoicing over 
his quaint tales. Are there less numbers of 
the more attractive editions of his works 
sold? They can’t help but be increased. 
Take the books published for the young. 
What percentage of the children ever see one, 
to say nothing of owning one! I[ am not 
talking of city bred children, but of those 
who live in the countless hamlets, villages, 
and towns scattered so profusely allover our 
country, where libraries are unknown, and 
where the only news-stand is set up in one 
corner of a grocery where can be found the 
metropolitan dailies, the weekly story papers, 
and the twenty-cent editions of Lovell and 
Munro. 

As a public school teacher | know that a 
very smali proportion of the children know 
anything of Oliver Optic, Kellogg, Mrs. Whit- 
ney, Miss Alcott, or a host of other writers 
for the young, and all because the parents 
are unable to pay for the more attractive 
bindings. Now let Miss Alcott arrange with 
her publishers to issue a twenty-cent edition 
of her works, and in less than a year neither 
she nor her publishers will be worrying over 
a copyright international law. The well-to- 
do parents will continue to buy the hand- 
somely illustrated editions, while the count- 
less thousands of poor children will be 
benefited, and will live an honor to her noble 
work. 

What is true of one is true of all. Let some 
of our philanthropic authors give this scheme 
a trial, and all public school teachers will be 
glad to spread the joyful news of books for 
all. Then will the nickel library of border 
outlaw stories sink into oblivion. 

Yours, C. L. STONAKER. 


Soutu PvEB1o, Col.,, 
February 18, 1884. 
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Wendell Phillips. 


A Discourse Delivered by 
VARD BEECHER, 
At Plymouth Church, Sunday, February 10 1884, 
t PLYMOUTH PUL 


Issued as No. 2, presen 
rit. With Portrait wri brown paper | 
covers. Price TEN 


Newsdealers, or mailed 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


STRACHAUER’S 
CHURCH WMUSIC, 


For Quartet and Octet Choirs. 


Mr. Hermann Strachauer, whose pure and elevated 
taste, and decided talent as a composer well fit him 
for the ven us, in an octavo book of 
170 es, very beautiful du bees pert in the form of 
the her - music. Halfare his own, and half 
from the great masters. Choir lead- 

this atreasure. Price in Boards, $1.00. 


—_—-- 


Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical 


TERMS (1.23) in all la isa — handy and 


Reading for the Million is 
found in & Co.’s most Bownginsn ng BOOKS OF 
MUSICAL LaTERATURE every ore popular, and 
worthy o tom for Pub fe I Libraries, an ry, all 
students o Lives of Beethoven 

Gottachalk, 25); Chopin, ($1.25); Hande 
Mende ($1.25) ; ossini, ($1. 
an. 2); Mozart. ($1. Ve on Weber, 
each $1 many 0 Send for 


WAR SONGS, 50 cents. Everybody is 
singing book. 


m. immensely popular 


GUITAR AT HOME, ($2. .) New, large 
and fine collection of of bright « and popular music. 


Lists furnished. Any book mailed for retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Booksellers 


given to the world in its 
-and to the ene of this book he gave his 


(Charles Scribt ner's Sons. 


HAVE NOW READY: 


The Creators of the Age of Steel. By 

W. T. Jeans. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

“That steel has had a remarkable history no one 
will doubt after reading this attractive little volume 
by Mr. Jeans, who evidently writes from fullness 
and accuracy of knowledge. Being cast in a seml- 
biographical form, the work will appeal to a far 
larger class of persons than a more technical treat- 
ise could be expected to do.”—{Londoun Times. 


Creation; or, the Biblical Cosmogony in the 
Light of Modern Science. Ry ARNOLD Guyor, 
author of ** Earth and Man.’ With full-page 
wood-cuts and lithographic plates. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.50. 


The views here set forth have frequently formed 
the subject of public lectures by Professor Guyot, 
and have attracted much attention. It was among 
the last wishes of the distinguished author that this 
attempt to show the accordance of the sacred narra- 
tive with the facts of geological science should be 
final and perfected form, 


latest energies 

The Works of Arthur Penrhyn ‘Stanley. 
Late Dean of Westminster. New and,cheaper 
edition from new plates. Per vol., 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


Lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Church. First Series. From Abraham to 
Samuel. With maps, plans. and a portrait of 
DEAN STANLEY. Lectures on the His- 
tory of the Eastern Church. With an 
Introduction on the Study of Ecclesiastical 
History. 


This new edition of the most popular and widely 
read of Dean Stanley’s writings had the benetit 
of a thorough revision, and is provided with a beau- 


tiful steel ¢ ced to tw of the author. The price has 
been reduc to two dollars, and each volume is 
sold separate 


Dr. McGosh’s Philosophic Series. No. 5. 
Locke’s Theory of Knowledge. With a No- 
tice of Berkely. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


nee number of Dr. McCosh’s philosophic series 
begins the second division, » which the principal 
hilosophic questions of the day are treated histor- 
cally. The systems of the philosophers who have 
discussed them are stated and examined, and the 
— and error in each of them carefully pointed 
out. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. | 

Part 1. Didactic. Each vol. paper, 50 cents. 
No. 1.—Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth. As 
opposed to Agnosticism. Being a Treatise on 
Applied Logic. No. 2.—Energy, Efficient and 
Final Cause. No. 3—Development; What it 
Can Do and what it Cannot Do. No. 4.—Certi- 
tude, Providence, and Prayer. 

New port. By Gxroree Parsons Laturop. 1 
vol., 12mo., $1.25. 

Quotations in the New Testament. By 
C. H. Toy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in Har- 
vard University. 1 vol., 8vo., $3.50. 

The Question of Ships. By Lieutenant J. 
D. J. Keviey, U. 8. N. 1 vol., 12mo., $1.25. 

The Book-Buyer. A summary of American 
and English literature. Published on the first 
of every month. Annual subscription 50 cents. 
Send for sample copy. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


Sone for am 
ve free, costly 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Nos. 748 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


world. Fortunes await the workers enact 
At once address Truk & Co.. Augusta, M 


MACMILLAN & 60.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by 
the Philological Society. Edited by JAMES 
A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., President of the 
Philological Society. Part I., A—Ant. 4to, 
$3.25. Oxford: Clarendon Press ; New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 


THE CUP AND THE FALCON. 


By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


The Works of Alfred Tennyson, 


Poet Leureate. With Steel Portrait. 12me, 


cloth, plain, $1.50; extra gilt. with gilt 
edges, $2. 

This new Popular Edition of the Poet Laureate’s 
writings has been corrected throughout by the author, 
ix printed from new type, and contains a new Por- 
trait engrared on steel. 


THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. 


Short Lectures on the Titles of the Lord in 
the Gospel of St. John. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D., D.C. L., Canon of West- 
minster. 12mo. $1.50. 


THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. 


By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
and Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Aberdeen. New edition, 12mo, $1.75. 


Macmillan & Co., New York, 


112 FOURTH AVENUE. 


Just What You Need! 


IN YOUR PRAYER MEETING: | 
Gospel Hymns Consolidated, 
ontaining the choicest Devotional Songs 


in the language. 400 pages. 
$75 per 100 Copies 85 Cts. ea, by Mail. 
EDITION WITH WORDS ONLY, Bound in Boards, 
$20 per 100 Copies 22 Cts. ea. by Mail. 


IN YOUR INFANT OR PRIMARY CLASS: 
Little Pilgrim Songs, A.cligction of new 
for the Little Folks. 

$30 per 100 Coples ; 85 Cts. each by Mail. 


IN YOUR SINGING CLASS AND DAY SCHOOL: 


Common Sense Music Reader, 


A perfectly graded Instruction Book, with = 
abundant Bo of Songs for practice and rec- 
reat 


$50 per 100 Copies; 60 Cts. each by Mail. 
=, | om request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
s| 76 East Ninth Street, _ Randolph Street, 


New York. Chicago. 


“THE MAGAZINE OF 


FOR MARCH, 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


1884. 


[‘‘ Beyond question the foremost historical journal of America. 


Its articles are Wejj 


written and beautifully illustrated.”"—The True Witness, Montreal. } 


CONTENTS. 


Our Twenty-one Presidents. II. 


of character and statesmns 
sive presidents were active. 


The Last Eleven. George Cary 
A brief summary of sae ig phy and history, admirabl 
ip, with vivid pen-pictures o 


Eggles 
written ; it oe critical estimates 
the political situations in which sucoes- 


Illustrations.—Eleven striking portraits of the successive presidents since Tyler. 
The Barony of Nazareth. Davis Brodhead. A charming historical sketch of a nook in Penn- 


sylvania. 


Rufus King and the Duel Between Gen. Hamilton and Col. Burr. 


Dr. Charles R. King. Infor 


mation of interest from the grandson of Rufus King. 


The Griswold Family of Connecticut. II. 


ginnings of settlement in Connecticut. 


Professor Edward E. Salisbury. 


An exhaustive sketch—historical, biographical, and genealogical—showing the 
affairs by various members of this notable 


taken in 
during successive generations from the 


Fresh information from English and other sources 
greatly to the interest and value of the contribution. - r anc 


It will be completed in April. 


The Early Settlement of Long Island. Edward Holland Nicoll. 
Brissot de Warville. His Notes on America in 1788. By the Editor. 
The portrait of this famous French writer is the frontispiece to the Magazine. 


Original Documents. Sir Henry Clinton's Original Secret Record of Private Datly Intelligence. 
Contributed by Thomas Addis Emmet. Edited with great abiiity by Edward F. De coe. 


Chapter VI. (Begun in October.) 


Original Documents (Continued), Two UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM WasHINGTON TO HIS BROTHER- 


IN-LAW (1773-1774). 


Contributed by William Alexander Smith. 


Notes; Queries; Beplies; Societies; Book Notices. 


Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terms, $5 a year, or 50 cents a number. 
Publication Office, 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WEEK’S WORK. 


HE past week has been a rather quiet 
one in art and musical circles, and, 
save for the concert of the Standard Quar- 
tette in Steck Hallon Thursday evening, 
and that of the New York Chorus Society 
in Steinway Hall on Wednesday evening, 
would have been rather devoid of interest. 
As it was, the programmes wn both of these 
occasions were of very great interest, and 
comprised numbers of very great beauty. 
At the Standard Quartette concert the 
programme consisted of Schubert’s pos- 
thumous quartette in D minor, the famous 
‘‘Kreutzer” Sonata of Beethoven for 
pianoforte and violin, and Mozart’s quar- 
tette No. 14, in E-flat major. The Schu- 
bert quartette is a very interesting compo- 
sition, and is an instance of a composer's 
using a second time and with varied treat- 
ment a theme which he has employed else- 
where. Beethoven did this on more than 
one occasion, and to the musical student 
there can be few more interesting topics for 
study than to compare such double use of 
a subject, as in the case of Beethoven 
and of other composers. In the present 
instance Schubert has employed his song 
of ‘‘ Death and the Maiden,” which he in- 
troduces in this quartette as a theme with 
variations. The song preceded the quar- 
tette in order of composition, the latter 
being first heard in public three years after 
Schubert’s death in Vienna in 1828, al- 
though it was written in 1826. 

The famous ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” of 
Beethoven is generally regarded as the 
standard of judgment in that special field 
of musical form of which it is the expo- 
nent. It takes its name from the violinist 
Rudolph Kreutzer, a contemporary of 
Beethoven, to whom it is dedicated, and 
for whom, it is popularly supposed, it was 
composed. This, however, appears to be 
an error, as on good authority it is stated 
that the great work was written for an 
English violinist named Bridgeton, be- 
tween whom and the composer, however, 
there arose a disagreement after its com- 
pletion and before its publication, which 
resulted in the irascible master’s dedicat- 
ing it to Kreutzer, with whom Beethoven 
played it. Miss Mary Garlichs 4ook the 
piano part of the duo, and rendered it 
with admirable effect so far as pure exe- 
cution was concerned ; although it was 
generally felt that there was a lack of the 
true artistic element in the performance. 


On Wednesday evening a very large and 
fashionable audience gathered in Steinway 
Hall to attend the second concert this sea- 
son of the New York Chorus Society. 
The evening was taken up with the per- 
formance of two works, Brahms’s great 
‘‘German Requiem,” a tribute to the mem- 
ory of his mother, and Mendelssohn’s ever 
delightful music to the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, than which there can be no more 
truthful and charming delineation in tones 
of the fanciful and charming episodes of 
the great bard’s immortal drama. Partly 
from a feeling of sunshine and freedom 
after darkness and depression, and partly 
from the unexceptional performance of the 
number, the Scherzo on this occasion was 
greeted with instantaneous and very hearty 
applause, and, wonder of wonders, Thomas 
allowed it to be repeated ! with an appre- 
ciative nod of his head to the flute players, 
who in the finale of the scherzo have a 
swift and delicate passage, which was given 
at their performance with such perfection 
of tone, phrasing, and artistic feeling that 
the director and the audience were fairly 
captivated. We have once before this 
winter written of this work, when it was 
given at one of the early concerts of the 
Symphony Society, under Dr. Damrosch. 
It was interesting to compare the render- 
ings of the two directors in their work, 
and, asin all chances for an alternative, 
each reading had some peculiar beauty or 
merit of its own which would recommend 

it to one’s choice. 
The Brahms requiem did not achieve 


dent to every one that it was a work 
of undoubted strength, of great beauty in 
many respects, and the work of a master- 
ly and scholarly mind. The introduc- 
tion, instrumented for a string orchestra 
without the violins, was impressive and 
beautiful in a great degree, for the pecu- 
liar volume and richness of the tone. 
The opening chorus that followed was 
also well sung, and augured well for what 
was to follow. The remainder, however, 
including the baritone and soprano solos 
and the choral numbers, hardly 
without an exception were  disap- 
pointing in their effect, and fell 
almost unheeded on the audience, which 
evidently tried to enjoy what it was hear- 


cluding that here was a very grand, 
unique, and terribly difficult work, which, 
after becoming thoroughly familiar, would 
be as thoroughly enjoyed, if it could be 
given by a force of singers adequate to the 
demands which it makes upon them. 
The demands were too great upon the 
occasion, and soloists and chorus alike 
fell short of them. The work has been 
given before in this city, once at a con- 
cert of the Oratorio Society, and again at a 
concert given by the Liederkranz. As to 
the rank of the work itself, it is most 
admirably put in the words of an authori- 
tative critic, who says: ‘‘ Concerning the 
work itself it may be said that it certainly 
takes rank with the best choral compositions 
that have been written within the last 
quarter of a century, if it does not lead 
them all. It is truly original in spirit and 
in matter, and for the -richness of its 
instrumental portion we can think of 
nothing in its department comparable with 
it except Schumann’s ‘ Faust’ music. It 
was the first work composed by Brahms 
that really justified the extravagant pre- 
dictions of Schumann, and those who 
believe that creative minds can only be 
fired by worthy occasions and worthy 
subjects will reflect with pleasure upon 
the fact that the Requiem was the com- 
poser’s tribute to the memory of his 
mother.”’ 


A CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTE. 


The Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Record”’ tells the following 
story of General Winfield Scott: While he 
was still at the head of the army, with his 
office on Seventeenth Street, just opposite the 
War Department, he was coming out one day 
to enter his carriage, canein hand. A volun- 
teer orderly, who knew notling of Scott’s 
views of military propriety, approached him 
with a letter from a War Department bureau, 
which he had been directed to deliverto Gen- 
eral Scott at once. The orderly, recking 
nothing of adjutant generals or chiefs of 
staff, interpreted his order literally, and 
hastily giving a careless salute, began: ‘‘ Oh, 
general, here’s a paper I want you to look at 
before you—’’ For a moment the proud 
commander-in-chief seemed petrified. Then, 
raising his cane, he said in a loud, clear 
voice, ‘‘ Clear out, sir; clear out of the way.”’ 
The startled orderly sprang to one side, and 
the general got into his carriage and was 
driven away. The soldier then delivered his 
letter to some one in the office, and walked 
slowly out. General Scott’s carriage had not 
gone thirty rods before it stopped and turned 
about. The driver, raising his voice, sum- 
moned the offending orderly to the door. 
Trembling in every limb, cap in hand, he ap- 
proached. General Scott asked his name and 
regiment. He gavethem. ‘ Well, sir,’’ said 
the general, ‘‘ report to your colonel that you 
were guilty of gross disrespect to General 
Scott as an officer, and that General Scott 
was guilty of gross disrespect to you as a 
man. General Scott begs your pardon. Go 
to your duty, sir.”’ 


A bright little girl, upon being asked what 
sort of a spirit that of the Pharisee was, re- 
plied, ‘‘It was doing a good thing, and then 
feeling big over it.”’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOU SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. N. 8. Reap, Chicago, says : “‘ I think it 
is a remedy of the highest value in many 
forms of mental and nervous exhaustion, 
attended by sick headache, dyspepsia, and 


ing, but at the same time, mentally con- | 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE 


nsurance Company 
Ol HARTFORD, CONN. 


Received in 1883— : 


$58,042,504 78 


DISBURSED IN 1883 


To Pouicy Ho.pers 


For claims by death and matured endowments ».. .$3,812,977 32 
Surplus returned to policy holders................ 1,189,696 54 
Lapsed and surrendered policies.................. TINT 93 


EXPENSES: 


Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ Fees, 
Printing, Advertising, Legal, Real Estate, and all other 


$6,827,013 46 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company..........2..csss0ccceceeessseeceeees 12,101,213 36 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds...................ccceecseceeseseeeees 99,125 00 
19,000 00 
$51,215,581 32 
ADD 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost..................... 259,037 11 
Net premiums in course of collection—NoONE.................... a 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums............... 50,196 78 
$1,355,520 14 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to reinsure all outstanding policies, net, assum- 
Additional reserve by Company’ Standard, 3 aa cent., on policies 
$48,544,824 99 
by Company's $4,026,276 47 
Surpivus by Connecticut Standard, 4 per 4,064,256 47 
Surpivus by New York Standard, 46 per cent., . 7,000,000 00 
Ratio of expenses of management to receipts in 1883..................0000008 8.9 per cent. 


Policies in force December 31, 1883, 63.595, insuring.... ................. $155,483,509 00 


| JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, 


General Agent for New York City, Long Island and New = 
| Wall Street, corner Broadway, 


a really great success, although it was evi- 


diminished vitality.” 
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FINANCIAL. 


The condition of the Foreign Exchange 
Market has been the absorbing feature of 
the week that has passed, and continues to 
attract the attention of the business inter- 
ests both in Wall Street and among the 
merchants. Actual shipment of gold has 
not yet transpired, but the Exchange quo- 
tation fully justifies such shipments, and 
itcan hardly be deferred much longer. 


‘This condition,. as we said in our previous 


issue, has been reached through a variety 
of causes. The heavy demand on the 
Bank of England by the Australian banks 
and also by the needs of the Bank of 
France, occasioned by the negotiation of 
the new French loan, have had much to 
do with the return movement of securities 
to us, while our continual redemption of 
our own national debentures, under the 
recent Treasury calls for bonds, has drawn 
many bonds from the foreign markets. 
Our Governments are now so high, too, in 
price, that they only net the foreign holder 
about 2 1-2 per cent. on the investment, 
and this rate is below the money rate in 
the English market; so that as a matter of 
income the United States securities have 
ceased to be attractive suave as an abso- 
lutely safe investment when timidity leads 
the average investor to discard railway 
bonds and stocks. This latter fact has 


as-those of a year ago, but this is a tem- 


porary condition ; the general results are 
almost uniformly satisfactory, exhibiting 
constant growth. The bank statement is 
as follows : 


- Deposits, decrease............... 2,164,200 
249,450 
Which leaves the surplus scarcely 
changed from a week ago, at $19,761,350, 
with money very easy at 1 1-2 per cent. 


The Elizabethtown, Lexington and Big 


Sandy R. R. Co.’s First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds. 


Interest 6 per ct., payable in New York semi- 
annually, March and September.  Prin- 
ctpal payable September 1, 1902. In de- 
nominations of $1,000 each. Author- 
ized issue, $3,500,000. 

SECURED-—On the Company’s line, ex- 
tending from the Big Sandy River (where 
connection is made with he Chesapeake 


led many foreign holders of these bonds | and Ohio Railway), via Ashland, Ken- 
to sell, and has thus thrown them on the! tucky, to Lexington, Kentucky, 131 miles, 


home markets. This fact has aided in 
the exchange movement against us ; but 
another and prime cause is the scant 
movement of provisions and breadstuffs 
from this side. Itis a fact which we, as 
a producing country, have got to face, 
that the English and European markets 
for these products have other resources 
than .we furnish for supplying their 
wants. 

We can no longer regulate the prices 
at London and Liverpool of the world’s 
quotaticns for breadstuffs. Whatever 
of surplus in provisions we have over 
for consumption by the outside world 
we must furnish at the world’s market- 
prices, wherever those prices are regulated; 
we cannot demand our own prices with 
any success. The sooner we _ cease 
speculating wantonly in the necessities of 
life the better and surer will be our 
legitimate market for them. It seems we 


‘have not yet learned this fact, and this 


year, by one these foolish and uncalled 
for speculations, we disregarded the legiti- 
mate demand and supply, and have thus 
defeated to a considerable degree the 
natural movement of our surplus to the 
foreign markets. It will be seen that this 
fact is the important one in the present 
crisis of Exchange. Back of this, how- 
ever, is the redundancy of our circulating 
medium, which has been, and is still being 
so heavily re-enforced by the issue of silver 
certificates, and that, too, at a time when 
we need no addition to our currency. 
The effect is, .nd will continu: to be, 
vicious so long as we unnecessarily coin 
silver dollars. The dense ignorance re- 
specting the science of finance by the 
politician is producing a widespread ap- 
prehension among the thoughtful busi- 
hess minds as to the ultimate results of 
this folly of -silver coinage, for it has now 
reached such a volume that, from this 
time on, its tendency will be to crowd 
out gold. Foreign demand for gold at this 
time is therefore more serious than it other. 
wise would be ; it may create a feeling of 
distrust which will stimulate a hoarding 
movement of gold, for between two classes 
on qualities of currancy the inferior one 
is sure to circulate, and the more valuable 
to be retained and hoarded by the in- 
dividual holder. 

The effect on stocks of this question of 
exchange, therefore, is not noticeable. 
The prices, as we have before said, now 
ruling for good stocks are so low as to 
preclude any further considerable depre- 
ciation, and with money at 1 1-2 per cent. 
in the loan market we must rather look 
for a speculative movement with an up- 
ward tendency. Railway earnings, owing 
to the great floods West, are not as large 


of which 109 miles are owned by the Com- 
pany and the remainder leased for a term 
of years. The mortgage covers the rail- 
road and franchises, rolling stock, real 
estate, depot buildings, and all other prop- 
erty owned by the Company. 

This road fills an important position in 
the railroad system of Kentucky. Its 
business is large and steadily increasing, 
as it affords a wealthy portion of the State 
facilities which have never before existed 
for railroad communication with other 
sections, also with the Virginias, the sea- 
board and the North. 

In brief, the Elizabethtown, Lexington 
and Big Sandy R. R. is an indispensable 
link in the Chesapeake and Ohio system, 
forming an important through line be- 
tween the West and Southwest, and the 
Atlantic coast, besides being a valuable 
local road, having no competitors in the 
region which it traverses and which could 
not readily be duplicated or paralleled. 

The road was opened in the Fall of 
1881, since which time its progress in 


business and earnings has been such as to | ™ 


ensure permanent prosperity, and afford 
ample demonstration of its ability to earn 
largely in excess of the amount required 
to meet the interest on the bonds, as the 
subjoined table of earnings will indicate : 


Comparative Statement—Earnings and Expenses. 
January 1 to December 31. 

1883. 1882. Increase. 

* Earnings. . .. $714,267 96 $529,318 71 $184,949 25 

* Expenses ... 500,00000 377,84855 122,151 45 


* Net Earnings $214,267 76 $151,470 16 $62,797 80 
* December partly estimated. 

The annual interestcharge is $210,000, 
an average of $17,500 per month, while 
the net earnings average for the year, not- 
withstanding the road was operated under 
exceptional disadvantages during the early 
months of the year, about $15,000 per 
month, and since May have averaged over 
$24,000 per month. 

A sinking fund is provided of $25,000 
per annum from the net earnings. The 
sinking fund now amounts to $210,000, 
and will be increased at the end of the 
fiscal year by about $37,000, ¢. ¢., $25,- 


000 for annual addition to the sinking | 


fund from net earnings, and $12,000 from 


interest on the bonds previously held in | Divid 


the fund, The sinking fund is invested in 
the bonds of the Company by purchase. 
They are not liable to be drawn for this 
purpose, or to be called in and paid before 
maturity without the consent of the 
holder. 

These bonds attract the favorable atten - 
tion of investors; for the reason that they 
are now selling far. below. their intrinsic 
value, because not so widely kdown as 
other six per cent, bonds, which, while 


riority enjoved by the patrons of this road, are its 


prs = = — ag not run by any other road 


per cont. 
uaran 
any 
Agency, 


really no safer for investment, are selling | 
at from 110 to 117. The present market: 
price is about 105 flat, which, as they 
carry accrued interests from September 1, 
is about equivalent to par and one-half 
accrued interest. 

We do not believe that the opportunity 
to invest, at above par, in a first-class six 
per cent. bond on a finished road, earning 
at the rate of one-third more than its in- 
terest charges, will be a long continu- 
ance. 

The bonds are listed and dealt in at the 
New York Stock Exchange, and orders 
received by us will be filled at the current 
market prices at the time. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


ALL ODDS 
HE 


EST EQUIPPED 
RAILROAD IN IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and frem Chi 
cago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is 
referred by all well posted trav elers when pass- 
ng to or from 


CALIFORNIA and COLORADO 


It also operates the best route and the shortest 
line between. 


Chicago and St. Paul 2 Minneapolis. 


Milwankee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), Wia., Winona, Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn., Cedgr Rapids, Des Moines, 
Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalitown, 
Iowa, Freeport Elgin, Rockford, Illinois, are 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. 
Among afew of the numerous points of supe- 


DAY COACHES which are the finest that hum an 
art and ingenuity can create: its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort 
and elegance: its PALACE DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, which are unsu by any; and its 
widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 


rt, it is asserted that it IS THE 
BEST FOUIPPED | ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, summer 
resorts and noted hunting and fishing grouns 
— accessible by the various branches of this 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred nger conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route 
AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket 
agents sellthem. It costs no more to travel on 
this route, that gives first-c accommodations, 
than it does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer 
resort pupers, or ot information not o 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


CEN’L PASS AGENT, C. & N.-W.R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


19th Annual Statement 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1883. 


Profit and Loss................... 57 


Paid, Death Claims..................... 583 47 
37,646 70 
olicies Surrendered................... 11,814 65 

All other disbursements............... 50,816 40 
Total Disburaements......... ...... $211,275 85 


Assets, Jarmary 1, 1884 . ,430,398 42 
Liabilities, Conn. and-Mass. 126,791 50 

Surplus to Policyholders............. 609 92 
Soper Policyholders, N.Y. Stand- 


882,811 92 
T. W RUSSELL, Pres’t. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


T= Great Organ Patent Case ¥ \\ 

contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 


the Estey Organ. 


The well earned leading position of the 


Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 


to any address, will suggest many pleas- 


ing styles. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., Vt. 


-DANNER 
Revolving Book-case. 


SIVES LARGEST CAPACITY IN 
SMALLEST SPACE. 


7 100 to 500 books at hand 
fe without rising. The most 
fee convenient Book-case for 
Study, or Library. 


FRENCH & CHOATE, 


Stationers, 
4 BOND STREET, N. Y. 
Send st for Catalogue, 


GOLD MEDAL, 1878. 


Breakfast Coc 


Warranted absolutely 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
_ strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
weil as for persons in in health. 


Sola by Grocers ev irocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Cf, Dorchester, Hass 


EIDER-DOWN CLOTH CLOAKS FOR BABIES. 


Made in new and exclusive styles from $4.0 
up. Alsoa very attractive assortment of 
and Short Cloaks from 32.50.to the finest Em bro 
ered Merino from $10. 00 to $50.00. 

We manufacture everything required for com- 
plete outfits in the hest manner. from the plainest 
slip to the most elaborate Robe, and lower in 
ee than to purchase materials and have them 


Mail orders special ca 
Cataloges of Boys’, Girls’, pol Babies’ 
sent on applicat ny 


Best & Co. 


Nos, 60 and 62 West 23d St, 


NEW YORK, 


MONEYS LOANED 


ESTATE in St int 


COCHPAN & Si. Paul 


Print Your Own Cards 


rinting Press 

Circulars, etc., $8 to $75. 
nstructions. 


money making, yo or ol 


Send for Ca Catalogue of of Press 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden. Conn. 
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DR. NEWMAN’S CHURCH. 


A MUTUAL COUNCIL ASKED FOR AND 
DENIED. THE CONTESTING MEM- 
BERS REFUSE TO MEET IN A MU- 


TUAL COUNCIL. 

The following letter was sent to the five 
Deacons of the Madison Avenue Congre- 
gational Church who oppose Dr. New- 
man's ministry, and it was thought the 
church difficulties might be settled in a 
mutual Council. 

A large majority of the congregation 


support Dr. Newman, and it would have | 


been fair had a Mutual Council been 
agrced to, but the next day the five dea- 
cons to whom the letter was addressed re- 
turned an answer they could not act as 
wus proposed in this letter. 

This cuts off all but the contesting mem- 
bers of the church from taking any part 
in the Council, and makes it purely ez 
parte, and asit is not the usual practice to 
decline a Mutual Council when it is asked 
for, it would have been a much wiser 
act to have consented and held a Mutual 
Council. 

New York, February 19, 1884. 

Messrs. J. W. Ranney, H. M. Cum- 


G. S. Palmer, Deacons of the Madison 
Avenue Congregational Church. 
Brethren : 

We, the undersigned deacons of the 
Madison Avenue Congregational Church, 
hereby enter our solemn protest against 
the proposed Council which we under- 
stand is about to be called as a result of 
the recent meeting of February 14, at the 
Harvard Rooms, called by you five Dea- 
cons and others, for the following reasons : 

First. You have donein that meeting 
all that you request a Counciltodo. You 
refused to listen to us at the last monthly 
meeting of the Board of Deacons; when 
we proposed to leave the church difficul- 
ties to the joint Board of Deacons and 
Trustees of our church, this proposition 
was rejected ns ik the votes of you five Dea- 
cons. 

Second. We again at this time appeal 
to you and request that the Council, if a 
necessity, shall be a mutual one, and not 
ex parte. 

Third. The Board of Deacons was not 
convened or consulted, and the Harvard 
Room meeting was not called by order of 
the Board, nor was the signature of the 
church Clerk obtained to the call for that 
meeting. 

Fourth. Many members of the church 
have informed us that they were not noti- 
fied of that meeting. 

Fifth. Notice of that meeting was not 
published from the pulpit of our church, 
as required by our Manual. 

Sixth. Of the one hundred and ten votes 
in favor of the Council at that meeting, a 
large majority were not entitled to a vote 
on the question of a Council, and those 
who did vote expressed a sentiment ad- 
verse to the ministry of our pastor ; there- 
fore, 

Seventh. The Council as proposed to be 
called is entirely ex parte, and the call from 


the Harvard Room meeting is not repre- 
sentative of a large majority of the senti- 
mermt of the church or society. 

We propose, in the name of Christianity 
and for the sake of peace, harmony, anc 
justice, and as vital questions must be 
brought before the Council affecting the 
interests of the entire church or societ 
that a mutual council shall be held, and 
we are therefore prepared to join tierein, 
indorsing those whom you have selected, 
and to call such additional representatives 
as we may deem advisable, who shall ad- 
vise on such questions as may properly 
come before the Council. 

We shall wait your answer until Thurs 
day, February 2ist, 1884, at 12 noon 
Your answer is to be sent to Deacon Dan. 
B. Smith, Clerk of the Board of Deacons, 
Grand Union Hotel, 42d Street and Park 
Avenue. 

(Signed) Yours truly, 

Dan. B. SMITH. 
JAMEs P. FosTEr. 

J. EpwarD MASsTIN. 
THEODORE PINE. 


Deacons of the Madison Avenue Con- 


THE 
Pustisuer's Desk. 


New York, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1884. 


Proprietors of the** Mohawk Val- 
ley Seed Warehouse,” Canajoha- 
rie, N. Y., authorizes us to say to 
our subscribers that the distribu- 
tion of the seeds promised as a 
premium will commence March 
1, and continue as rapidly as 
pos-ible until all who have ap- 
plied to us for them are supplied. 


INSURANCE. 


The ConNEcTICUT GENERAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, not having yet reached 


Y | t-rs paid $1,500.00, at the rate of $125 a word. 


its majority, can hardly be expected to 
show in its annual statement as long a line 
of figures representing assets as some of 
the companies which have been in busi- 
ness two-score years or more. 

If the ratio of asscts to the value of 
Policies be taken into consideration, this 
company will stand among the very first 
in the matter of soundness. It is man- 
aged by men who have had long expe- 
rience in the business, and are of unques- 
tioned integrity. Ample security, good 
assets, equity, and economy in the conduct 
of their business aie the prime features 
of this company. The following state- 
ment is made by one of the best authori- 
ties : 

‘‘The assets of the Company, as herein 
stated, will stand any test of soundness 
that may be applied to the investment of 
trust funds, and the perfect order and 
strict regard to economy which govern 
every department of the business of the 
Company are worthy of all praise.” 
(Signed) JoHn W. STEDMAN, 
Insurance Commissioner. 


REMEMBER. 
(1) That you can save the amount of your 
own subscription by sending in, within ten 
days of the date of your renewal, the names 
of four new subscribers. 
(2) That those who wish to take other first- 
class periodicals in connection with The Chris- 
tion Union can secure them at a considerable 
reduction from the regular prices by taking 
advantage of our clubbing rates. For in- 
stance, The Christian Union and “ P!ymouth | ® 
Pulpit ’’ will be sent to one address one year 
tor $4 ; The Christian Union and the ‘‘Century 
Aagazine’’ for $6.40; The Christian Union 
and the “English [Illustrated Magazine,”’’ 
$4.15, etc., etc. 
(3) That all taking advantage of this last 
offer, after receiving the first numbers of the 
petiodicals to which they have subscribed, 
must send all complaints in regard to them 
to their respective publishers. 


Harper Brothers are exceptionally critical 
as to the character of the articles advertised 
in their Magazine. They could increase the 
income from its advertising pages thousands 
of dollars annually if they would take every- 
thing offered them. Their scrutiny is so close 
as to what is advertised on the back of the 
Magazine as to make it almost prohibitory ; 
so much so that no advertisement other than 
their own has appeared there for ten years, 
when the advertisement of the New York 
Tribune”? had that space. The Ivory Soap 
advertisement appears on the back page for 
March, for which we understand the proprie- 


Unly a good article could afford to pay such 
extraordinary rates for advertising. 


May,” asked a little Burlington girl of a 
companion, “‘what do you suppose is the 
difference between a beau, and a beau ideal ?’’ 
“Well, I don’t know,” was the frank re- 
epunze, “* unless they leave off the ideal after 


they get married.’’—‘“‘ Burlington Hawkeye.”’ 


“Heiss a pefect paragre paragram of politeness,’’ 
said a rich, ignorant, but ambitious woman. 
‘* Excuse me,”’ said a wag, but do you not 
mean parallelogram ?”’ ‘‘ Of course I do,’’ she 
replied. ‘“‘Hcw could I have made such a 
mistake !”’ 


Some idea oi the magnitude of the busi- 
ness of raising swvet-scented flowers for their 


gregasional Church. 


A letter received on the 23d 
from Messrs. A. C. Nellis & Co., | 


| fact that Europe and British India consume 
about 150,000 gallons of handkerchief per- 
fumes yearly ; that the English revenue from 
eau de cologne is $40,000 annually, and that 
the total revenue of perfumes is estimated at 
$200,000 annually. There is one great per- 
fume distillery at Cannes, in France, which 
uses yearly 100,000 pounds of acacia flowers, 
140,000 pounds of rare flower leaves, 32- 
000 pounds of jasmine blossoms, 20,000 of 
tuberose blossoms, and an immense quantity 
of other matcrial. 


The expression ‘‘too thin,’’ like many of 
the current slang phrases, can be traced to 
early English sources. 
Smollett’s novel, ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle,’’ where | 
the hero informs Emilia that he is going 
abroad, and, as tears start to her eyes, she | 
endeavors to conceal the cause of her grief | 


says, was ‘too thin to impose on her lover.”’ 
The phrase also occurs in Shakespeare’s | 


hidden commendations are ‘too thin and 
base to hide offenses.’’ 


THINK OF IT !—Is it worth while, we ask, 
to have the little pleasure we would other- 
wise enjoy marred by an unpleasant if not 
dangerous cough, when a single 25 cent 


It was used 


by saying that the tea was so hot as to make | 


her eyes water, but this pretext, the author In the purity of its articles for the Heme 


“Henry VIII.,’’ where the king in reply to | 
the fawning. specth of Gardiner says, such | 


Tr YOU AREA 


FARMER, 
Breeder of Live Stock, 


Fruit Grower, 


Or in any way interested in agricultural and kindred 
pursuits you should become a reader of 


THE PRACTICAL FARMER 


of Philadelphia. Established 1855. It has, d 

an existence of over quarter of a century, always 
maintained the advance ground in the development 
of our Agricultural resources, and persistently 
fought, with its Editorial weapons, every encroach- 
ment upon the farmer’s rights 


THE PRACTICAL FARMER 


EXCELS: 
In the practical character of its Agricultural, 
Stock, and gencral farm reading matter. 
In its weekly Market Reports from the princi- 
pal trade centers. 
|In its independent Editorial advocacy ef the 
farmers’ interests. 


Circle. 


In all the characteristics of an Agricultural, 


Literary and Family Journal. 


BEAR THIS IN MIND: . 
Itis NOT a Monthly. 


six 

ers receive gertks the year 3,338 el 
columns of the most varied Farm an 
ture. Its character and epee 5 is of the hig 
and subscribers rarely drop from our lists 

Reader, we want your subscription . 
you will ‘like our paper, and becom constant 
reader from year to year; therefore, to the end ine 


know 


bottle of that justly popular remedy, .Wadame 


leasant. 
endel, Proprietors, New York 


is safe and 
Ruckel & 
City. 


AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL 


DRAKE’S 


NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS 


For the first time the old Romantic ~ pre bday 

Chronicles, Popular Superstitions an 

of our ancestors are collected by 
~ d thoroughly com nt. Quaint and spirited 
Hlustrations ~ the topics, costumes or manne 

ee acharm of their own, and make this a book o 

great interest and value toev to 

every New Englander, wh 

elsewhere, it isan heirloom indiapenen- 


Sold only by su bscrt| 
on receipt of price—$3 org 

morocco. Apply, y, terms, to ROBE TSB 
Publishers, 


FRY. 


A New Condensed Life of the Eminent Quaker 
Philanthropist, with fine full-length portrait. 
389 pages, Svo. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1 by 
EDWARD RYDER. 
Brewster, Putnam Co., N. Y. 

Booksellers supplied by E. WALKER'S SON, 

14 Dey Street, N. Y. 


WANTED A WOMAN 


Porter's Cough Balxam, will effect a cure? 


an immediate acq ntance may result f 
this sega rae we offer to send you the 
RMER on tri cor 13 issues, on 


"FARMER CO., 


1420 Chestnut 3t,, Philadelphia., Pa. 
The FARMER, we are sure you will 
say, 1s well worth the money. 


Est TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 


For every department of instruction, low or high, 

promptly provided for Families, Schools, Collegea 

Circulars of good schools, with intelligent advice, 

free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. AD 
skilled Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 

7 Kast St., near 5th Ave., 


‘Of the three hundred give but me. 
_CHUKCH EQUIPMEN 


suit No. 1 


and for our business her 


die-aged preferred. | 835 to 
GAY BR & CO., 14 BARCLAY 
STREET, NEw YORK 


AFTER DINNER. 


Persons who suffer from Indigestion 
cun arrest the progress of that painful 
malady by the use “ot en after-dinner 
pill, so composed thiut it will give tone 
tothe stomach, prevent »eartburn, rouse 
the liver to healthful ation, invigorate 
the kidneys, and thus, through the activity 
of these organs, promote the natural 
movement of the stomach and bow els. 
AYER’S PILLS are so compounded that 
their action, though n:ild, effectually pro- 
duces the above results. They also, in 
curing Constipation, remove the cause of 
Biliousness, Liver Complaint, Kidney Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, and many other serious 
ailments. 


AYER’S PILLS 


contain no mineral nor poisonous sub- 
stance, und do not gripe unless the 
bowels are irritated, and even then their 
influence is healing. To continue their 
effect in constipa or chronic cases, they 
need only be taken in diminishing instead 
of increasing doses. For seamen, and in- 
habitants or travelers in sparsely settled 
countries where physicians are not at 
hund, they are of inestimable value. 
There is hardly a sickness they will not 
alleviate, and in most cases cure, if taken 
promptly. To young girls just entering 
upon womanhood, and to women whose 
period of maternity is drawing to a close, 
.Ayer’s Pills; in moderate doses, merely 
~ufficient to ensure recular action of the 
- bowels, will be found of 


incalculable Value. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


perfume alone may be gathered from the 


B A. NERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand- Book, by mail, free, to 


RLA 
6@ Carmine 8t., Kew York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


4e\is of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
FOUL 


ANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


R. GEISSLER, 127 Clinton Place, West Eighth 


Charch Furniture Banners 


rl McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
ete. Prices and cata 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Fire ire Alara 


and other bells: also Chi 


Menecly & Co., West Tray. 


WANTS 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 


for othere than subscribers will be inserted for 15 
cents per agate line, no card to exceed 10 agate Linas.) 


Wanted.—A lady who has had experience would | 
like a situation in a small family as housekeeper, 
or to attend upon an invalid lady. Address M. 
8. A., Brookline, Mass. 


Flute Wanted.— Any one havingan ves 
flute, in perfect order, willing to sell cheap, will 
please communicate, giving full description, with 


CRAZY PATCHWORK 


‘1M. M., Box 2%, Hudson, N. Y. . 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
é 
| 
| 
male 
| 
| 
| 
ai | 
H | 
L 
4; | 
| 
| 
Plush 
rs! rs! 
sk a <MALL 
lity Mase, 
j 
wilh be inserted in this column free of charge for 
| subscribers. The full name and address of the ad- 
| 
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BACT AND RUMOR. 


—The American Wheelmen’s Associa- 
tion has decided to hold its next meeting |s 
and races at Washington, D. C., May 19 |% 
and 20. 

—Francis Bonheur, a younger brother of 
the famous painter, Rosa Bonheur, died 
suddenly near Paris on February 22. He 
was himself a painter of considerable 
merit, having received several medals and 
also the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 

—A terrific wind-storm and cyclone 
passed over Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, last week, destroying life and 
property, and presenting most curious 
atmospheric phenomena. It is believed 
that. over fifty lives were lost in North 
Carolina, and fully one hundred in South 
Carolina. 

—San Francisco is so far in earnest with 
reference to holding a World’s Fair there 
that it has through its committee prepared 
a memorial to Congress asking an appro- 
priation of $2,000,000, and has also sent 
communications to the Governors of 
States and Territories requesting them to 
appoint commissioners to the fair. 

—The naval offices in Washington have 
received reports that the ice is coming 
down from the Arctic regions much earlier 
this season than usual. This is regarded 
as favorable for the Greely relief expedi- 
tion, as there will be more open water in 
the polar regions than is usual.at this time 
of the year, and there will consequently 
be less danger from ice pack. 

—Mr. Salmi Morse, the man who 
achieved considerable celebrity a year ago 
by his attempts to produce the Passion 
Play in New York city, is dead. His 
body was found on Washington’s birth- 
day floating in the Hudson River about 
opposite the foot of Eighty-third Street, 
and it is generally concluded that the un- 
fortunate man committed suicide by 
drowning himself. 

—Two new members have been elected 
to the French Academy. One is Francis 
Coppée, a poet and dramatist ; the other 
is M. de Lesseps, who is chiefly known by 
lis gigantic operations in civil engineer- 
ing. At least, we suppose this to be the 
same, there being no mention to the con- 
trary in the cable message which an- 
nounces the election. _ 

—At the eighteenth annua! dinner of the 
Harvard Club of New York City, held at 
Delmonico’s on the night of Thursday, 
February 21, considerable amusement was 
afforded by having the French names on 
the menu card dressed in Greek type. 
The effect was ludicrous, and the little 
joke had its point asa humorous com- 
ment on the question of modern and an- 
cient languages in our colleges. 


JUDGE KELLEY'S VIEWS. 


The Honvrable William D. ng of Philadel- 
phia, has long been known for his fearless advo- 
cacy of the right, and his uncompromising a ae 
sition to the wrong. Since 1*60 he has been 
memver of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. He has one been known as a 
man of positive counsels: »werful s er ; 
an earnest debater ; an pl Pn thinker, and an un- 
wearying worker. 
Judge Kelly has been so long and so promi- 
nently before the American people, that his sen- 
timents on any important subject are valued, 
even by those who do not ugree politically with 
him. He is the dudgeship a man of the people. 
Elevated to the Judgesh mene yeurs ago 
f h depth 
h earnestness of purpose, and suc 
eahaaientions conviction, that he was fora long 
re 


- term years ial bench ; 
and on his desiring to retire to the 


comparative 
seclusion of an extensive law senadion, was told 
by the people that he must serve them in Con- 
Cone For twenty- consecutive years his 
gressional service has been rendered with 
lar fidelity and purity. His utterances are 
Son town to come from his inmost heart, and 
his opinions to be the result of the most mature 
deliberation. The judgment of such a man car- 
ries with it immense weight, and his views, 
whether o pee affairs or private interests, are 
t 


and esteem of all thodght- 
Kelley’ 
Judge 


wer of resistance to obsta- 
ve put an ordinary man in 
fics grave has long been the su bject of comment, 
not onl friends, but by the public |e 
was his physical condition ten 
yeurs aes that it was f that the next Con- 
5 nal session would be his 3 last. 
ur ro years the Judge afflicted 
with the aaiat obstinate catarrh, which defied 
all the old-fashioned remedies, and which would 
have on the shelf a less 
man t 


case, as given by himself, will be of interest to 
all who are suffering with Catarrh, and w = are 
wondering what or! — do to get rid of this 
horrible disease. One of our editors recently 
po eh a morning with Judge Kelley at that gen- 
eman’s home, in West Philadelphia. To him 


the Judge communicated the history of his ill- 
ness and recovery, as follows: 
“T had, asa h itary victim to Catarrh, suf- 


fered for years. I was subject to violent parox- 
ysms of coughing. Straining for relief had pro- 
duced abrasion of the membranes and daily effu- 
sion of blood from my throat. For four years I 
| a portion of each Congressional vacation 
in the Roaky Mountains or on the Pacific coast. 
While cheno’ I found relief, but on my return to 
tide-water, the disease a ppeared with apparent- 
ly renewed vigor. My power dimin- 
ished, so that in the early summer of 1873 it was 
little more than a ting for breath. About 
two years before this my attention had been 
called to Com ae Oxygen Gas as then ad- 
ministered by 
great faith in its  bfficacy advised me try it. On 

reading Dr. Starkey’s advertisement I threw 
tne little book aside, and declined to resort to 
the Se on the ground that it was a 
medicine which to cure every- 

ing, and was consequent y without adaptation 
to any particular disease. I grew worse, and in 
the summer my breathing was so short thata 
cough, a sneeze ora sigh produced such acute 
pain at the base of the left lung, that I felt it nec- 
essary to close up my affairs, as I did not believe 
I could last for sixty days, nordol now believe 
I would have lasted for that time had I not 
found a curative potent agent. 

**I had lost none of my prejudice against the 
gas, as a medicine, but in very desperation, see- 
ing that it could not make me any worse than I 
was, and as medical treatment had utterly failed 
to meet my case, 1 concluded totry it. After a 
through examination, Dr. Starkey, to whom I 
was then a stranger, said: ‘Sir. [have no med- 
icine for either form of your diseases (alluding to 
the Catarrh and the bleeding at the throat). but 
if you will give me time I will cure you.” My re- 
sponse was a natural one. 


= disease, and yet you propose to cure me. By 
at agency will you work this miracle” The 
Oxygen Gas,’ said he, ‘is not a medicine. It 
has none of the characteristies of medicine com- 

ounded of drugs. These create a requirement 
or continual increase = quantity to be taken: 
and, if long persisted in, produce some form of 
disease. But the roduces no appetite for 
itself. It passes, byinhalation, into the blood, 

and purifies and invigorates it. The system is 
thus enabled to throw off effete matter. You 
will find by experience, if you try the treatment, 
that it will not inc: ease the rapidity of the action 
of your pulse, though the beating thereof will be 
stronger under its influence.’ 

“This explanation removed my objections, 
and I could see how such an = could operate 
beneficially in cases of wide different symp- 
toms and character 

“Dr. Starkey said the cells of my left lung 
were congested with catarrhal mucus, and that 
he believed the gas would at once address itself 
to the removal of the deposits, and the restora- 
tion of my full breathing power.- 

** I entered on the use of the treatment, and at 
the end of three weeks, with an improved appe- 
tite, with the ability to sleep sever alc sonsecutive 
hours, with a measurable relief of the pain in the 
lung, and with Dr. Starkey’s consent, | made the 
tour of the lakes from Erie to Duluth, in sega 4 
with my venerable friend, Henry C. C 
turning, we visited friends in St. Paul Cc naps Tang 
and Pittsburgh. 

* Notwit Satanding the intense heat, I remained 
in Philadelphia during the summer, and inhaled 
the gas daily with the happiest effect. Before 
Congress assembled in December, my lung had 
been relieved of much of its nauseous deposit. 
and I was able to breathe without pain. 

* Without detaining 7 with detail. | may say 
that in the progre<s of my recovery I had occa- 
slonal hemorrhages, which always preceded a 
puree step in the progress of recovery. so that 

came to regard these unwelcome visitors as 
part of the remedial! action of nature, axsisted by 
Compound Oxygen Gas. 

“Tam now more than ten years older than I 
was when I first tested the treatment. I have 
had no perceptible effusion »f blood for more 
than six years. I breathe as deeply asI did at 
any period of iny young manhood, and my natu- 
ral - is so erect as to elicit ‘frequent com- 
men 

“Il have regarded’ my case as a very extruor- 
dinary one, and ye. I have had under observation 
one which I regard as more remarkable than my 
own. That of a young lady who had been para- 
lyzed by — or contusion when her horses ran 
away and her carriage was destroyed: and to 
whose father, Dr. Starkey, after examining the 
case, said she was beyond the reach of human 
agency. I know her now as a happy wife and 
mother, restored to most excullent health 

“You may judge of my r: storation to health 
by the contrast. between the results of some of 
recent Congressional debate ‘compared with 

at they were in 1874. In that year when | 
spoke in the House in favor of the grant by the 
Government to the Centeunial Exhibition, was 
sO prostrated by the exertion that my dear 
friend, the late Col. John W. Forney, left the 
gallery in which he had been sitting. in order to 
come to the door of the hall to assist in relieving 
me when I should fall. I found, on quitting th- 
floor, thut there had been a general ear that in 
my zeal] I was passing beyond the bounds of 
pruden 

** But vn the fifth of May, 1882, when submit- 
ting an argument in favor of a Tariff Commis- 
om I held the floor for nearly three hours; 
though parts of the debate might be character- 
zed as a wrangle between myself and uwthers: 
and as I did not obtain the floor unti] the after- 
p mag I surrend it, because the close of the 

day had come. when members’ appetites told 
— that ya was on the table. e evening 
passed in rooms, with a high degree of 
in number of ladies 
and gentlemen from my district, who happened 
in the House during my speech, par- 
c 

On a recent occasion I addressed five thou- 
sand people in the Philadelp hia Academy of 
without feeling any I have a 

gt YO and am able to take abundant 
terme oes well, and have a far better 
color in at. bn than I had ten years ago. 

“You ask if I still continue the treatment. 
Whenever I am in Philadelphia, and feel a fresh 

cola, or suffer the nervous exhaustion 
which Vollews labor, I to the office 
of Drs: Starkey & nd resort fo the treat- 
ment, and am never the ‘home treat- 
ment ’ in Washin the highest confi- 
dence, a only in the treatment itself, but in 

& Palen, as yventiemen of skill, in- 


door. To-day, although at an age when monk 
men begin to show signs of wearing out, he is ty. 8 judgment.”’ 
hearty and vigorous, and as ready and as able >» learn all about Comeduis OXYGEN, write 
to perform his arduous Congressional duties as ta & Palen, 1109 Phil- 
was twent years | pamphlet setting par- 
‘40 account of Jadge Kelley’s remarkable | ticulars. 


Starkey. A friend who had | 


‘You are frank in | 
saying you have no medicine for either form of | 


BURPEE'S WATERMELON 


As the introducers ef the now ceichrated 
Cuban Queen, we ine before the public for the 
first time,an most raluabie 
URPE AMMOTH 


for market it is unequaled. The shape is the 
Most perfect; skin handsomely striped; flesh 
Beautiful, dainty red, more crystalline than 
any other melon ; 


are truly Jvonciad, and have even « 
ness or ia the outside or of the 


and keeping per & pits. $1.00. CASH in 


, and remains of s y for weeks during hottest weather. Packet, 2c.; & packets 
ARE MARKAL Le F On oesehee of only 50 Centa in postage stamps, we wil! send one 
the rare vovelties above-named, alone worth the 
Gem 


simp. 4. Turnip Surehead 
Gabber, all ao sure to head ; Yellow envers Onion; New 
mense size, mild ; Spanish Monst w Crown Parsnip, improved 


° ut we will send the Entire 
CENTS 


or & collections for » 2. 
one packet each 
of the followiag: Cunndian Penn, licious 
ae mense ull of large 
ibbed Celery, 


pine Cucumber, none better imper 
te Cab splendid sec: nd. 
early Vettch’s Giant Caulifie Perpe etherafield 
n; New Glant Yellow Kecea On striking beayty. enormous pleasant flavor; Golden 
Globe Radieh, unsurpassed for summer ; Salsity, long white; Spinach, new thick-leaved round, and Bur- 


Wrst, iz tly so celebrated. 

S new and choice Seeds, as named above. amount to @2.75 ACTUAL VALUF. 
OLLAR. This is certainly the greatest offer ever made 
by aay reiiabie seedsmen. All full-sized packete, with illustrations and full directions for culture printed on 
each. Weare ORIGINATORS and not é of this plan of placing a valuable collection of the best Gar- 
every respect, e bette d we are determined to prove their superiority to al! who will try them. 

ok OnSH PRIZES for 1 ‘884, to be given to the growers of the best Vegetables and Farm pro- 
$10 uets from Burpee's Seeds. Com tion open toall. See our Catalogue ae particulars. Show this 
s of Seeds), mai 


Siileectasmeane ag oon friends and get them to send with rou. 8 complete Duilar Collections (in all! 
led Entire satisfaction euaranteed. 
FEDS B PEE’S GEM COLLECTION of Asters, Balanma, Pansy, Petunia, 
Phiex. Verbena, Double Zinnia, in all TEN Packeta, most beautiful va- 
Seeds an awe collection (in all 35 pkts.), mailed f 1.00, 
SPECIAL Al If you ORDER 
best and most complete kind published. PEF’s 
JE. with larze illustrated circular of B OATS, will be mailed FREE ¢€ 


KM ANNUAL for we will send free a copy of BURPEE’S 
co 
“AT FE BURPEE & C0. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Warcheuses, Ne. 472 


them a fair. honest trial. 


Our “FARM and GARDEW 
fetes “FREE, and a supply of Cheleest 
SEEDS at co 
the “Form and Garden” 
Farmers paper) one year FREE with eac 
Feial Package® of Durr’s Lows Seeds. 


884 (price y ets.), Mind ges. hundreds of illustrations. with 3 su. 
and 477 N. 6th & 476 and 478 Ave. 


FOR TRIA 


homes this reason. We want pene ry Farmer aud Gardener to give 
an Quecn Watcrmelon, New Faeor- 
Green Fringed Lettuce, 
Purple-top Tur- 


U sual price of these seeus +50 
and see what we give for @: C. 


Temato. xcelalor Orange Hoaton Market Celery, 
nion, 


$500 IN PREMIUMS 


h each 
eed Munuul with each 


he st grown from our Seeds. / 


of these trial packages, and no others. Pull 
t once and take advac tage of the greatest offer ever made. 


we will enter 
34 


“ath St. PES MOINES, 
JOOLEY CREAMERS 


Made in four styles, all 
sizes, for dairy or fact.-ry 
use. The only creamer ever 
deemed of sufficient merit 
, , to be awarded a Gold Medui. 
4 See large advertisement 
'lastor next week .Send post. 
alfor Illustrated Circulars 
‘ containing testimonials. 


(YT. FARM MACHINE Ct. 


Will be mailed FREE to all applicants and to | BELLOWS FALts, VT. 
customers of last year without ordering it. ace aa 


It contains illustrations, a descriptions and 
directions for planting a! Flower Ove Lance GARDEN 
Ds: aide describing Coie 
‘eel sable Seeds is Mailed 
FREE to ail. “Ve offer the LATEST 


Seeds, Plants. etc FInwvatu 
Novelties in Corn and 


re’s lowa 
Premiums. 


Our new 19500 best publishes 
toall OU varieties, 30° 
fou ought to have 

Bensox & Co.,Philadelpbia.' 


to all. 
D.M. FERRY & 
Oats, and the Best Collection of Fegetable, 


Flower. Grass and Tree Seed. Everything is tested. 
COLE & BRO., PELLA, IOWA 


Treatment For 


,. Buffalo Lithia Water, 


FOR STONE IN THE BLADDER. 


THIS WATER A POSITIVE AND THE ONLY KNOWN SOLVENT OF 
STONE IN THE ors IT DISSOLVES BOTH THE PHOSPHATIC AND 
URIC ACID SEDIMENT. 
The case of Mr. Dr. G@. Halstead Rowand. saor of Sur 
gery, Baltimore Medical r; stew, te Surgeon Fiench A v, Decorated , ete., etc. 
- “The case of Mr.—-—, who arrived at the Springs one 2ist, 1883, affords un 
doubted evidence that Buwulo Lithia Water, Spring Ne. 2, is a Sotvent for Urt- 
nary Deposit eommouly called Stone in the Bladder. About a year previous he 
was operated upon for stone, the operation affording but partial anc conpenary 
small quantities of a 


rat, relief. pon arrival at the Springs he was Urinary 
Deport ol of monia Variety. For the relief of present suffering he 
ng frequent and free use of opiates. wane. pat ut a the water of S ring No. 2,—from six to 
eight Sglasees & a day. In gd weeks the Solvent Prva ies he Water were evident in the diminished 
consistency of the Deposit, t he increased quantity discharged, and by ne c on re from Concrete Lumps to 
Fine Sand, which he discharied | to the amount of four ounces. oy wever, diminished, esl, 
aftera stay of eight we ks at the Springs, he has returned home with the Dercott dissolved and washed ou 
of the system, tahnde Deiathesis, Fons ef Origo Moribi, altered.” 


Case of Dr. B. J. Weistiing, Middletown, Pa. ; stated by himself. 

“ Experience in fts use in Stone of the Bladder ia my own person enables me to attest the effleacy of the 
Buffalo Lithia Water in this painful malady. After having been long subjected br dippers gs the intensity 
of which cannot be descrived, | have, under the influence of this water, pa nounce of Caleulé (Uric 
Acid), some of which weighed as much as four grains, affording inexpressible relief and leaving me in*a 
condition of comparative ease and comfort. 

“On one occasion I passed thirty-five Caleuli in forty-eight hours. The appearance of ‘this Calewhis 
Nuclei indicates unmistakably, I think, that they were all component particles of one lurge Caleulus, de- 
stroyed by the action of the water, by means of solution and a gration. Atmy advanced peri ~ of es 
(lam seventy-seven years and six months of age), and in my feeble general health, a surgical , po 
prod es of, and the water seems to have accomplished all that such an operation, uccossful, 
co on 

This water in cases of 1 Dozen 44 Gallon Bottles, $5.00 per case at the Springs. 


Springs pamphlet sent to any address. ’ 
NEW YORK CITY AGiNTS, 


Ww. H. ScCHIFFFELIN & Co., 170 William St. 
McKrsson & Rorers, 91 Fulton-St. 


P. SCHERER & Co., No. 11 Barciay St. 
CaSWELL, HazarRpD & Co., Fifth Ave., cor. 2th St. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD. THROAT & LUNGS! 
Can be takenathome. Nocase 
incurable when our 

answe 

ulars, testimonials, etc., 


* 


= ¢ 


Piority that it will speedily become popular 
ably solid. Burpee's Mammoth Ironclad grows | 
uniformly to a larger size than any other vari- i] : 
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